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Lady  of  the  House  —  Do  you  still  lihc  our  Charter  Oak  Stove  as  well  as  when  we 
first  got  it,  TNI  rv  ? 

Servant— Oh,  every  bit  as  well,  Ma'am 

Lad  v  ok  the  House— I  am  expect  in;;;  a  friend  to  take  dinner  with  us  next  week,  on  purpose 
to  show  her  how  nice  our  stove  cooks  everything,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  nice  dinner  for  us 

Servant—  mieedl  will,  Ma'am.  Ihere'sno  trouble  to  cook  nice  with  that  store.  the 
Wire-  €rUtise  Oven  Doors  makes  it  s*>  much  easier  than  other  stoves  I  have  been  used  to, 
and  I  have  so  much  more  time  to  i.iake  everything  just  right.  Just  look  at  that  roll!  I  never 
have  had  luck  with  bread,  bi  cuits  or  cake,  now. 

Lady  of  tii  e  House— Why,  how  do  you  explain  it  ? 

Servant— Well,  I  don't  have  to  watch  everything  so  close  for  fear  it  will  burn.  You  know 
how  careful  you  have  to  be  with  a  I  ak  d  c  starcl,  it  is  so  apt  to  burn  on  top  before  it  is  baked 
through.  Tiie  Charter  Oak  bakes  it  perfectly  without  any  danger  of  burning,  And  then  in 
roast  i'  ga  turkey,  I  don't  have  to  keep  bast  in  ;  it  every  five  minutes.  It  roasts  beautifully  brown 
without  it.  and 'without  drying  it  up  like  the  tight  ovens  do.  And  you  know  how  crisp  the 
biscuit;  are*  without  being  hardaud  tough.  You  always  praised  my  biscuits,  but  if  it  wasn't  f"r 
the  wire  gauze  oven  door  I  now  they  wouldn't  i  e  near  as  nice.  I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  cook 
anywhere  again  where  they  haven't  got  a  Chart  r  Oak  Stove  or. Range. 


These   STOVES   and   RANGES  are   Recommended  and 
kept  For  Sale  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Sole  Agents  for  Utah. 
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IDOLATRY. 


BY   PRESIDENT   BRIGHAM   YOUNG. 


The  following  is  a  discourse  delivered 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
February  7,  1858,  by  President  Brigham 
Young.  It  was  reported  by  G.  D. 
Watt. 

Through  the  remarks  of  brothers 
Edward  Partridge  and  Silas  Smith,  who 
have  lately  returned  from  their  mission 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  a  new  variety  of  customs; 
and  I  must  confess  that,  hearing  a  re- 
lation of  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  natives  of  those  islands,  I  am  almost 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  a  people 
very  much  like  ourselves — that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  human 
beings.  They  are  prone  to  wander — 
prone  to  weaknesses;  and  if  they  have 
any  knowledge  of  God,  they  are  prone 
to  forget  him  and  to  turn  to  their  idols. 
They  are  prone  to  be  froward  in  all  their 
ways,  very  much  like  ourselves. 

We  believe  that  we  have  been  better 
taught,  and  that  we  are  quite  an  en- 
lightened people.  Christian  Europe  and 
America  deem  themselves  the  most  en- 
lightened people  upon  the  earth;  and  an 
equal  self-confidence  among  those 
islanders  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  know  more  than 
the  Europeans  and  Americans.  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
possess  more  confidence  in  themselves 
and  more  worldly  wisdom  than  any 
other  nation  upon  the  earth;  yet  take 
the  people  on  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
Islands,  and  the  natives  of  these 
mountains  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  or  of  any  country  where  there 
are  natives  in  their  idolatry — those  whom 


we  call  ignorant,  dark,  benighted,  lost, 
possessed  of  little  or  no  knowledge,  and 
let  a  person  understanding  the  Priest- 
hood visit  them,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  he  would  find  more  and  better 
traits  ot  the  Priesthood  of  God  among 
them  than  can  be  found  among  the 
Christians.  And  though  it  may  appear 
surprising  and  a  matter  hardly  credible, 
yet  even  we  are  more  or  less  under  the 
power  of  traditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  heathen. 

There  is  a  cause  for  their  traditions, 
customs,  and  present  practices.  They 
have  grown  into  their  present  idolatry 
through  a  neglect  of  the  truth,  through  a 
proneness  to  wander  and  forget  their 
God  and  true  religion.  Let  this  people 
backslide — loose  their  present  faith  and 
knowledge,  and  in  after  generations, 
perhaps,  a  few  would  cling  to  the  Priest- 
hood with  all  the  vigour  that  we  do,  and 
would  understand  that  the  people  were 
going  into  darkness,  and  would  urge 
them  to  have  some  custom,  some  form, 
some  representation  or  figure  of  their 
former  faith  and  religion.  What  is 
commonly  termed  idolatry  has  arisen 
from  a  few  sincere  men,  full  of  faith  and 
having  a  little  knowledge,  urging  upon 
a  backsliding  people  to  preserve  some 
customs — to  cling  to  some  fashions  or 
figures,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  that  God 
with  whom  their  fathers  were  acquainted, 
without  designing  or  wishing  the  people 
to  worship  an  idol — to  worship  stocks, 
stones,  beasts,  and  birds.  Idols  have 
been  introduced,  which  are  now  wor- 
shipped, and  have  been  for  centuries 
and  thousands  of  years;  but  they  were 
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not  introduced  at  once.  They  were  in- 
troduced to  preserve  among  the  people 
the  idea  of  the  true  God. 

I  have  frequently  said,  and  say  again, 
that  there  are  and  always  have  been  a 
great  many  in  this  Church  that  are  not 
Saints.  There  are  more  "Mormons" 
than  Saints;  and  there  are  different  de- 
grees and  grades  of  "Mormons"  and  of 
Saints.  There  are  many  that  are  "Mor- 
mons" that  are  not  Saints;  and  so  it  will 
be  until  Jesus  comes  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats;  or,  in  other  lan- 
guage, until  the  Husbandman  shall  bid 
his  servants  gather  the  wheat  into  the 
barn,  and  the  tares  into  bundles  to  be 
burned.  This  must  be;  this  we  all  be- 
lieve and  can  understand. 

If  we  are  not  all  Saints,  the  most  of 
this  people  are  trying  to  be.  If  we  are 
not  as  perfect  in  our  sphere  as  are  the 
angels,  we  are  trying  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  become  so.  We  have  not  yet 
received  our  inheritances;  but  we  are 
trying  to  prepare  ourselves  to  be  worthy 
to  receive  them.  Yet  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  if  this  people  should 
backslide,  they  would,  as  others  have, 
introduce  an  idolatrous  worship.  All 
Protestants  accuse  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  worshiping  idols.  It  is  the 
practice  of  its  members  to  carry  a  cross 
with  them  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary. 
They  have  paintings  and  images  in  their 
chapels  and  other  places  of  worship;  and 
they  are  accused  of  worshipping  these 
paintings  and  images,  and  that  they  are 
idolatrous  worshipers.  But  those  rep- 
resentations were  introduced  in  the  same 
way  that  a  father  would  show  his  children 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  actually  a  man  like 
their  father,  by  showing  them  a  figure 
representing  Jesus  as  extended  upon  the 
cross,  and  saying,  "This  gives  you,  my 
children,  an  idea  that  he  was  a  man." 
Now,  let  those  children,  when  saying 
their  prayers,  have  that  representation 
before  them,  and  how  long  would  it  be 
before  some  of  their  neighbors'  children 
would  tell  their  mothers  that  those 
children  were  worshiping  a  picture  or 
image?  This  is  the  way  that  idolatry 
has  sprung  up  in  the  world,  through  a 
method  established  to  keep  the  people 


in  remembrance  of  the  God  they   once 
worshiped  and  were  acquainted  with. 

Do  the  Christian  world  know  whether 
God  has  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or 
hands,  or  a  body?  They  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  true  God  as  are  those  islanders, 
and  all  whom  we  call  heathen.  And  our 
traditions  are  such  that  we  are  yet  more 
or  less  in  the  dark,  and  are  under  the 
necessity  of  assembling  here  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  in  ward  meet- 
ings, and  besides,  have  to  call  our 
solemn  assemblies,  to  teach,  talk,  pray, 
sing,  and  exhort.  What  for?  To  keep 
us  in  remembrance  of  our  God  and  our 
holy  religion.  Is  this  custom  necessary? 
Yes;  because  we  are  so  liable  to  forget — 
so  prone  to  wander,  that  we  need  to 
have  the  Gospel  sounded  in  our  ears  as 
much  as  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  week, 
or,  behold,  we  will  turn  again  to  our 
idols.  It  is  immaterial  what  the  idol  is, 
whether  it  is  what  the  Californians  call  a 
slug,  or  whether  it  is  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece,  or  an  eagle,  or  half-eagle,  or 
whether  our  affections  and  attention 
fasten  upon  our  farms,  houses,  and 
other  worldly  goods, — if  we  are  not 
constantly  exhorting  the  people  and 
setting  before  them  the  necessity  of 
living  their  religion,  calling  back  their 
minds  that  have  been  wandering,  and 
preaching  and  praying  with  them,  be- 
hold, they  would  turn  to  their  idols. 

Were  the  Lord  to  give  us  peace  for  a 
few  years,  so  that  we  should  have  no 
sorrow  or  trouble  from  without,  with  the 
land  producing  abundantly,  with  the  fine 
weather  and  the  healthy  climate,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  many  of  you 
would  again  want  to  go  to  California  to 
get  gold,  and  turn  away  from  your  holy 
religion  to  worship  an  idol?  Rather 
than  neglect  your  holy  religion  entirely, 
you  had  better  keep  your  images  right 
before  your  eyes  and  say  your  prayers  to 
an  idol,  whether  it  be  cut  out  of  wood  or 
is  a  dog's  skull,  so  that  you  believe 
there  is  something  behind  that  which 
will  actually  point  your  affections  to 
look  beyond  that  which  you  see  with 
your  natural  eyes,  and  cause  you  to  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being,  in  an  Over- 
ruling Hand,  in  an  All-wise  Providence, 
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or  to  worship  even  a  god  without  body 
or  parts.  Are  we  under  traditions  to 
the  same  extent  that  some  others  are? 
Perhaps  not.  We  do  not  think  we  are; 
and  yet  we  have  our  traditions  upon  us; 
and  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  liable 
to  become  as  great  idolaters  as  there  are 
in  the  world. 

Brother  Silas  Smith  has  just  told  you 
that  he  had  not  been  at  home  four  days 
when  he  heard  his  name  called  for 
another  mission;  and  he  says  that  he  is 
ready  and  willing,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt;  for  I  never  knew  him  when  he 
was  not  willing  to  do  anything  that  he 
was  asked  to  do.  We  say  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  anything  required  to  sus- 
tain us  in  our  religious  rights — to  sacri- 
fice our  all  for  our  religion  and  the  hope 
that  is  before  us.  Brother  Clapp  has 
just  taught  us  that  we  are  not  worthy  of 
eternal  life,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  all.  Brother  Clapp,  what  have 
you  to  give?  ["Everything  I  have."] 
But  you  have  not  got  anything.  John, 
what  are  you  willing  to  give  for  eternal 
life?  You  say,  "Everything."  What 
have  you  got?  Consider  well  what  you 
have.  Says  he,  "I  live  here;  I  have  my 
life."  No,  you  have  not;  for  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  your  Creator.  "I  have  a  wife." 
She  is  only  committed  to  you  to  enable 
you  to  prove  whether  you  will  treat  her 
in  a  righteous  manner:  she  is  not  yet 
yours. 

"I  have  children  that  are  the  offspring 
of  my  loins."  They  are  not  yours;  for 
you  cannot  produce  them  of  yourself.  "I 
have  a  farm."  No,  that  farm  belongs 
to  another.  The  Devil  says  that  it  is 
his;  but  we  expect  Jesus  will  have  the 
whole  earth.  "I  have  horses  and 
possessions."  Reflect  well,  and  con- 
sider whether  you  really  own  anything. 
Upon  reflection,  you  discern  at  once  that 
your  wife  may  be  taken  from  you;  your 
farm  and  your  other  posessions  may  be 
taken;  and  your  gold  and  silver  may  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  from 
you.  If  God  withdraws  his  sustaining 
hand,  you  sink.  You  have  no  wife, 
children,  horses,  houses,  nor  land. 

When  men  and  women  talk  about 
giving  everything  for  the  salvation  which 


they  anticipate  and  live  for,  behold,  they 
have  nothing  to  give;  nor  have  they  any- 
thing to  do,  only  to  do  their  duty.  And 
what  is  that?  To  improve  upon  that 
which  is  committed  to  their  possession — 
to  prove  themselves  worthy  to  their 
Father  and  God,  that  ere  long  they  may 
be  worthy  to  receive  crowns  of  glory, 
immortality  and  eternal  life.  Then  we 
shall  be  beyond  the  power  of  Satan. 
We  shall  be  where  we  can  control  death 
and  him  that  has  the  power  of  death; 
and  we  shall  reign  triumphantly  as  the 
Gods  and  as  the  sons  of  God.  We  must 
inherit  that  power  and  glory  before  we 
can  say  that  we  really  own  anything, 
even  the  least  thing  in  this  world  or  in 
eternity. 

Some  persons  talk  about  sacrificing; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  sacrifice.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  love  and  serve  our 
God,  and  do  everything  we  can  to  bring 
knowledge  to  ourselves  and  to  the  peo- 
ple— everything  we  can  to  make  them 
happy,  wealthy,  strong,  and  numerous, 
so  that  we  may  overcome  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  reign  triumphantly  on  the 
earth,  Jesus  Christ  being  our  head  and 
king.  That  is  all  we  have  to  do.  Tell 
about  houses,  lands,  and  other  property 
being  ours,  and  that  we  have  no  tradi- 
tions and  idols!  I  would  as  soon  see  a 
man  worshiping  a  little  god  made  of 
brass  or  of  wood  as  to  see  him  worship 
his  property.  I  have  a  number  of  such 
gods  brought  to  me  from  the  East  Indies 
and  from  the  islands;  and  I  would  as 
soon  see  one  of  my  brethren  worship 
one  of  these  brass  idols  as  to  see  him 
worship  his  property;  and  he  would  be 
as  much  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Does  this  congregation  understand  what 
idolatry  is?  The  New  Testament  says 
that  covetousness  is  idolatry;  therefore, 
a  covetous  people  is  an  idolatrous  peo- 
ple. 

Some  of  you  are  just  as  much  idola- 
ters as  are  the  heathens,  but  you  do  not 
know  it;  neither  do  they  realize  their 
idolatry.  Were  I  on  the  islands  and 
seeing  the  natives  bow  before  their 
images  to  be  healed,  I  would  say,  "Have 
faith."  And  instead  of  disfellowshiping 
a  man  for  worshiping  an  idol,  I  would 
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exhort  him  to  have  exceeding  great  faith 
in  his  idols,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  I  exhort  the  brethren  here  to  have 
in  our  God.  "And  if  your  idol  will  not 
heal  you,  look  beyond  to  that  Being 
who  can."  I  am  not  for  cutting  people 
off  from  the  Church  that  worship  their 
property  instead  of  their  God,  but  for 
bearing  with  them  until  they  shall  gain 
light  and  knowledge  so  as  to  see  their 
errors  and  turn  to  the  God  of  truth.  I 
would  say  to  idolaters,  "If  you  have 
faith  in  an  idol,  have  a  little  more;  and 
if  you  have  faith  enough,  the  Lord  may 
work  upon  your  minds  so  that  you  can 
understand  the  blessings  he  has  in  store 
for  his  people.  And  I  say  to  the  men 
and  women  who  profess  to  be  Latter- 
day  Saints,  "God  glveth  and  he  with- 
holdeth;  at  his  pleasure  he  rises  up  and 
puts  down  kings,  emperors,  thrones,  and 
dominions;  and  the  power  and  wisdom 
and  glory  of  the  Almighty,  who  fills 
immensity  and  operates  upon  all  things, 
will  prevail." 

What  good  can  our  wealth  do,  were  it 
not  to  promote  the  cause  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  overcome  the  power  of  Satan, 
and  be  used  to  bring  forth  righteousness 
and  overcome  darkness?  That  is  dedi- 
cating ourselves  and  all  we  are  made 
stewards  over  to  the  building  up  of  the 
cause  of  God  on  the  earth.  In  so  doing 
we  can  be  justified.  We  cannot  receive 
the  glory,  the  kingdoms,  the  thrones, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  power  that  are 
designed  for  us,  without  a  close  applica- 
tion in  our  studies  and  in  our  efforts  in 
our  whole  lives  to  build  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  the  earth.  We  need  to  apply 
our  minds  to  wisdom  as  strongly  and 
closely  as  Brother  Silas  Smith  had  to 
apply  his  mind  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
teach  them  his  ideas  without  trusting  to 
their  passing  through  the  mouth  of 
another.  No  matter  how  much  of  the 
Spirit  a  teacher  has,  if  his  words  have 
to  be  interpreted  by  one  who  has  not 
the  Spirit,  the  people  are  not  benefited; 
"For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  No  matter  how  much  a 
man  preaches,  nor  how  much  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  has — the  spirit  may  be 


edified,  but  the  understanding  will  re- 
main unfruitful.  And  if  we  trust  to 
some  other  person  to  bring  forth  the 
hidden  things  of  the  kingdom,  if  we  are 
all  the  time  dependent  on  an  interpreter 
who  has  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot 
grow  rapidly  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

We  must  live  so  that  our  knowledge 
and  faith  shall  reach  beyond  the  ideal, 
no  matter  what  that  is;  and  we  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  living  God  for 
ourselves.  The  people  wish  to  know 
whether  they  cannot  find  out  the  living 
God.  Yes,  just  as  quickly  as  you  are 
prepared;  but  you  must  cease  worship- 
ing idols.  Then,  when  persons  say  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  they  will  do  it  with- 
out whining.  Then,  if  a  ward  is  re- 
quired to  perform  a  certain  work,  they 
will  not  complain  about  it.  Then  they 
will  be  apt  to  cast  their  idols  behind 
them,  and  will  not  so  worship  and 
covet  a  beautiful  span  of  horses  that 
they  will  not  let  them  go  to  save  the 
whole  house  of  Israel.  But  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  nothing  to  sacrifice;  in 
the  second  place,  God  has  given  them 
enough  with  which  to  benefit  his  king- 
dom; and  thirdly,  if  it  is  not  on  hand 
when  required,  by-and-by  it  will  be 
said,  "Take  from  those  persons  what 
they  seem  to  have,  and  give  it  to  those 
who  are  worthy  —  who  can  dispose  of 
their  property  to  build  up  the  king- 
dom of  God."  It  will  be  said  of  us 
all,  unless  we  improve  upon  what  we 
have,  "Take  that  which  they  seem 
to  have,  and  give  to  those  who  im- 
prove upon  their  talents  and  will  gain 
more." 

Whether  you  can  see  it  or  not,  I 
know  that  this  people  are  more  or  less 
prone  to  idolatry;  for  I  see  that  spirit 
manifested  every  day,  and  hear  of  it 
from  nearly  every  quarter.  We  must 
stop  worshiping  idols.  We  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom; 
the  eternal  Priesthood  is  committed  to 
this  people,  and  we  are  blessed  as  are 
no  other  people  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  This  people  have  the 
words  of  life — the  wav  of  life  and  salva- 
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tion:  they  know  how  to  save  themselves 
and  all  that  will  cleave  to  them.  Now, 
what  is  demanded  at  our  hands?  It  is 
to  pray  that  we  may  be  faithful?  It 
seems  to  be  a  burlesque,  it  is  most 
disgraceful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
saying,  "Brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  be 
faithful."  Rather  so  obtain  a  particle 
of  wisdom  before  God  that  we  can  see 
our  own  standing,  what  we  are  called  to 
do,  and  understand  what  is  bestowed 
upon  us.  You  might  as  well  pray  for 
the  angels  to  be  faithful  as  for  this  peo- 
ple. If  you  could  see  and  understand 
things  as  they  are,  your  whole  souls, 
minds,  affections,  lives,  and  everything 
at  your  control  would  be  sealed  up  in 
God  and  his  work.  Then  would  it  be, 
"You  cannot  take  my  horses,  for  I  can- 
not spare  them?"  No.  Who  cares  for 
all  the  horses  in  the  world?  The  Devil 
says  that  he  has  claim  on  them,  and  he 
means  to  devote  them  to  his  use.  I  will 
see  that  all  the  horses,  mules,  gold, 
silver,  clothing,  and  people  belonging  to 
this  Church  are  devoted  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  God  being  our  helper;  and  I 
will  out-general  the  Devil,  and  baffle 
him  in  every  turn,  and  head  him  in 
every  nook  and  corner;  and  he  shall  be 
turned  hither  and  thither  as  the  Lord 
will.  I  am  determined,  in  the  name  of 
Israel's  God,  to  see  the  Devil  whipped 
from  the  earth,  and  out-generaled  and 
fooled  in  all  his  schemes,  and  whirled 
about  by  this  Church  until  he  is  glad  to 
leave  the  earth  and  go  to  his  own  place; 
and  then  we  will  see  whether  or  not  the 
Lord  God  has  all  things  that  belong  to 
him. 

Compare  our  position  and  situation 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  look 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  try 
to  understand  the  object  of  our  being  on 
this  earth,  the  object  of  the  forming  and 
peopling  this  earth,  and  designing  and 
decreeing  that  things  should  be  thus  and 
so.  Try  to  understand  why  our  first 
parents  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  why  Jesus  came  to  the  earth  to  re- 
deem fallen  man.  Let  us  try  to  learn 
why  things  are  suffered  to  proceed  on  the 
earth  as  they  do. 

Jf  you  get  an  understanding  to  know 


the  purposes  and  designs  of  our  Creator 
in  framing  and  peopling  this  earth,  do 
you  think  that  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  exhorting  you  to  say  that 
you  will  sacrifice  your  all  for  eternal  life? 
The  idea  is  nonsensical.  Should  I  be 
under  the  necessity  of  exhorting  you  to 
live  your  religion  and  cling  to  your  God? 
If  we  should  not  come  to  meeting  dur- 
ing the  next  sixteen  years,  and  if  we 
had  never  met  since  the  brethren  were 
driven  from  Jackson  County,  every  one 
would  live  his  religion.  If  this  people 
had  understood  what  they  ought,  the 
early  Elders  might  have  lived  in  foreign 
nations  and  preached  the  Gospel  until 
this  day,  and  they  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  worship  God  acceptably  than 
many  are  now;  and  this  people  would 
have  been  more  cautious,  better  pre- 
pared, and  more  contented  to  practice 
what  they  know,  instead  of  searching 
after  things  that  do  not  concern  them. 

We  know  enough  to  damn  us;  and 
when  we  know  enough  for  that,  we 
know  enough  to  save  us,  if  that  knowl- 
edge is  improved  upon.  We  are  a 
happy  people.  We  are  the  only  people 
on  earth  that  acknowledge  God  and 
truly  believe  in  him.  The  Christian  and 
heathen  world  profess  to  believe  in  him; 
and  the  Jews  say  that  they  do  believe  in 
him,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Christians  profess  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ;  but,  if  they  told  the  truth, 
not  one  of  them  really  believes  in  him. 
I  do  not  doubt  their  honesty;  but  I 
doubt  the  manifestation  of  any  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  him;  for  if  they  were 
his  disciples,  they  would  do  the  works 
which  he  did.  That  alone  is  positive 
proof  to  me  that  they  neither  believe 
in  him  nor  have  any  idea  what  he  designs 
concerning  them.  They  may  be  honest 
and  sincere;  but  they  are  very  ignorant. 
This  people  have  the  true  knowledge; 
they  have  it  not.  We  have  the  Priest- 
hood; they  have  it  not.  We  have  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation;  they  have  it 
not.  We  know  how  to  be  Saints — how 
to  save  ourselves  and  all  who  will 
hearken  to  our  counsel:  they  do  not. 

Now,  ask  yourselves,  is  there  any 
necessity  of  preaching,  praying,  teach^ 
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ing,  and  exhorting,  to  teach  us  our  duty 
and  make  us  Saints?  It  is  almost  labor 
lost.  You  heard  Brother  Silas  say  that 
if  the  Elders  should  leave  those  islands, 
in  a  few  years  the  natives  who  have 
embraced  the  Gospel  would  be  as  bad 
as  they  ever  were.  If  there  is  nothing 
more  of  them  than  that — if  they  have 
no  desire  to  do  good — no  power  in 
themselves  to  keep  them  from  giving 
way  to  the  Devil,  unless  there  is  an 
Elder  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  watch 
them,  the  quicker  they  are  damned  the 
better.  I  would  not,  in  such  a  case, 
walk  five  rods  for  the  whole  of  them. 
If  they  do  not  know  enough,  after  what 
they  have  been  taught,  to  save  them- 
selves, they  will  be  damned,  and  I  will 
not  ask  another  Elder  to  wear  out  his 
strength  and  waste  his  energies  in  so 
useless  a  work. 

Those  islanders  and  the  natives  of 
this  country  are  of  the  house  of  Israel 
— of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  to  them 


pertain  the  promises;  and  every  soul 
of  them,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  saved 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  If  they  do  not  choose 
in  this  probation  to  take  the  path  that 
leads  to  life,  let  them  go  their  own  road. 
The  honest  in  heart  in  all  nations  and 
generations  who  are  worthy  to  receive 
any  salvation  will  receive  it,  sooner  or 
later;  and  I  do  not  care  how  quick  the 
Lord  Almighty  cleans  the  floor;  for 
then  we  will  build  up  Zion  and  redeem 
the  honest  in  heart.  But  it  is  not  for 
me  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons; 
it  is  for  me  to  be  contented  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  to-day,  and  let  to- 
morrow bring  forth  what  it  will. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you,  brethren  and 
sisters.     Amen. 


"Prithee"  is  obviously  a  corruption  of 
"I  pray  thee,"  while  "marry"  was 
originally  a  method  of  swearing  by  the 
Virgin  Mary. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  of 
September,  1889,  Senator  Samuel  Sulli- 
van Cox,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Ninth  New  York  district,  peacefully  died 
at  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1824.  His  grand- 
father, General  James  Cox,  of  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  fought  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  The 
General  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  served  in  Congress  during  his 
administration.  The  father  of  Mr.  Cox 
was  a  prominent  democrat  and  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Senate,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sullivan,  State 
Treasurer  of  Ohio,  in  181 8.  So  that 
both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side 
Mr.  Cox  came  from  stock  distinguished 
in  public  life.  Educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Rhode  Island,  he  graduated  in 
1846  and  studied  law  under  Mr.  Vachel 
Worthington,  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  Queen  City  until 


1850,  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  his  pro- 
fession and  taking  little  heed  of  the 
bustle  of  politics.  In  1850  he  went  on 
his  travels  in  Europe,  remaining  abroad 
for  a  long  time  and  seeing  almost  all 
there  was  to  be  seen.  On  his  return  he 
published  an  account  of  his  ramblings 
under  the  title  "The  Buckeye  Abroad." 
In  1853  he  made  his  home  in  Columbus 
and  became  editor  of  the  Ohio  States- 
man. 

It  was  through  an  article  which  he 
published  in  this  paper  that  the  nick- 
name "Sunset"  was  given  him,  and  it 
remained  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  half  column  of  matter,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract,  almost 
paralyzed  the  town  of  Columbus,  and 
was  quoted  far  and  wide: 

"The  great  sunset.  What  a  stormful 
sunset  was  that  of  last  night.  How 
glorious  the  storm,  and  how  splendid 
the  setting  of  the  sun!  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  the  like  on 
our  round  globe.     The  scene  opened  in 
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the  west,  with  a  whole  horizon  full  of 
golden  inter-penetrating  lustre  which 
covered  the  foliage  and  brightened  every 
object  into  its  own  rich  dyes.  The 
colors  grew  deeper  and  richer,  until  the 
golden  lustre  was  transferred  into  a 
storm  cloud,  full  of  finest  lightning, 
which  leaped  in  dazzling  zigzags  all 
round  and  over  the  city.  The  wind 
arose  with  fury,  the  tender  shrubs  and 
giant  trees  made  obeisance  to  its  majesty. 
Some  even  snapped  before  its  force. 
The  strawberry  beds  and  grass  plots 
'turned  up  their  whites'  to  see  Zephyrus 
march  by.  As  the  rains  came  and  the 
pools  formed,  and  the  gutters  hurried 
away,  thunder  roared  grandly,  and  the 
fire  bells  caught  the  excitement  and 
rang  with  hearty  chorus.  The  south 
and  east  received  the  copious  showers, 
and  the  west  all  at  once  brightened  up 
in  a  long,  polished  belt  of  azure,  worthy 
of  a  Sicilian  sky." 

Resigning  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  account 
of  ill-health,  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  old  Licking-Franklin 
district,  and  began  service  in  1857,  on 
the  day  of  President  Buchanan's  inau- 
guration. He  was  three  times  re- 
elected, his  eight  years  embracing  all  of 
Buchanan's  and  Lincoln's  administra- 
tions, and,  of  course,  the  stirring  years 
of  the  civil  war.  A  consistent  national 
democrat,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  la- 
mented Douglas,  Mr.  Cox  used  every 
effort  to  avert  secession  and  civil  strife. 
But  with  the  outbreak  of  war  he  sup- 
ported heartily  all  constitutional  meas- 
ures for  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. In  1863  he  was  the  democratic 
nominee  for  speaker  against  Schuyler 
Colfax.  His  success  was  broken  by 
defeat  in  1864,  and  he  spent  a  year  in 
bringing  out  another  book,  "Eight  Years 
in  Congress,"  his  experiences  and  obser- 
vations while  a  member  of  the  House. 
His  defeat  probably  determined  his  re- 
moval from  Ohio,  which  took  place  just 
after  his  volume  was  given  to  the  public 
in  1865. 

His  Congressional  course  throughout 
the  struggle  of  the  Rebellion  is  portrayed 


in  his  own  words,  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Ohio: — "I  represented  you 
truly  when  I  warned  and  worked  from 
1856  to  i860  against  the  passionate 
jealousy  of  North  and  South;  when  I 
voted  to  avert  the  impending  war  by 
every  measure  of  adjustment,  and  after 
war  came,  by  my  votes  for  money  and 
men  I  aided  the  administration  in  main- 
taining the  federal  authority  over  the 
insurgent  States."  Mr.  Cox  removed 
from  Ohio  to  New  York  city.  Being  a 
democrat  by  descent  and  conviction, 
and  not  caring  to  change  his  politics,  he 
changed  the  base  of  his  operations, 
foreseeing  the  probability  of  a  long 
period  of  republican  rule  in  Ohio.  He 
had  become  known  throughout  the 
country  as  a  rattling  campaign  speaker, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  engaged  by 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  that  State.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
New  York  city.  Before  Congress  met 
he  took  advantage  of  the  intermediate 
months  and  paid  another  visit  to  Europe, 
travelling  through  Spain,  Italy  and 
Northern  Africa.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  he  published  "A  Search 
for  Winter  Sunbeams,"  a  most  entertain- 
ing little  sketch  of  his  wanderings,  which 
was  afterward  reprinted  in  America. 

In  1870  Mr.  Cox  was  re-elected  to 
Congress,  his  opponent  being  Horace 
Greeley.  Two  years  later  he  was  de- 
feated for  Congressman  by  Mr.  Lyman 
Tremaine,  but  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Brooks  having  caused  a  vacancy  he  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress. 
He  sat  in  Congress  from  that  time  until 
March,  1885,  when  he  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  Minister  to  Turkey. 
He  acted  upon  several  occasions  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  took  part  in 
almost  every  important  debate  that 
came  up  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  served  on  many  important 
committees,  and  in  a  word  thoroughly 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  an  industrious 
legislator. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Cox  did  in 
Congress  was  of  the  most  practical 
nature.  He  was  always  a  friend  of  the 
letter  carriers  and  he  not  only  secured 
them  better  pay,  introduced  a  bill  which 
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gave  them  vacations,  but  he  worked 
hard  and  long  to  lessen  their  hours  of 
labor,  in  which  effort  he  was  successful. 
His  law  for  the  inspection  of  foreign 
vessels  has  done  much  to  lessen  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  bill  he  intro- 
duced for  the  protection  of  immigrants 
put  an  end  to  many  scandalous  abuses. 
A  number  of  resolutions  about  the  pro- 
tection and  release  of  American  citizens 
abroad,  including  the  vindication  of 
German,  Irish  and  Hebrew  citizenship, 
and  religious  toleration,  fill  his  honor- 
able record.  Mr.  Cox  tried  twice  to 
pass  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  com- 
mercial travellers,  which  was  both  times 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  He  moved  to  take  the 
Thurman  bill  forfeiting  lands  given  to 
the  Pacific  railroads  from  the  table  and 
passed  it  in  the  House  after  one  day's 
debate. 

Mr.  Cox  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  ex- 
perience in  diplomacy,  his  extensive 
travels  in  foreign  lands  and  his  close 
study  and  research.  His  mind  was  re- 
tentive and  vigorous.  When  in  1883  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  was  asserted  that 
no  other  man  was  better  adapted  for  the 
position  than  Mr.  Cox,  because  of  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  House.  As  Speaker  pro 
tern,  he  proved  himself  an  excellent  par- 
liamentarian, bearing  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  a  measure  of  force  little  to  be 
expected  from  so  slight  a  form. 

He  was  appointed  as  Minister  to  Tur- 
key in  1885,  a  fact  which  every  Congress- 
man regretted,  and  soon  after  he  took 
his  departure  from  New  York  for  the 
scene  of  his  new  labors  in  the  East.  The 
Sultan  gave  him  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Turkish  court.  He  cleared  up  many 
diplomatic  tangles,  and  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  were  never 
more  friendly.  At  length  Mr.  Cox 
wearied  of  the  Orient.  He  sought  leave 
of  absence,  returning  last  July.    Both  he 


and  Mrs.  Cox  (who  accompanied  him  to 
Constantinople  and  who  has  been  the 
constant  companion  of  his  travels)  were 
decorated  by  the  Sultan. 

Soon  after  he  came  back  to  New 
York  he  determined  to  resign  his  post  as 
Minister  to  Turkey  and  to  resume  his 
career  in  Congress.  He  accordingly 
became  a  candidate  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion was  returned  by  a  large  majority  as 
member  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Cox  was  married  early  in  life  to  an 
heiress  of  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 
who  was  very  devoted  to  him,  and  by 
her  tact  aided  him  in  achieving  so  high 
and  honorable  a  place  in  politics.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men, 
brimming  over  continually  with  humor. 
His  reading  was  as  extensive  as  his 
memory  was  wonderful.  Ex-Congress- 
man M.  I.  Southard,  who  also  came 
from  Zanesville,  relates  that  when  a 
young  man  Mr.  Cox  would  read  a 
printed  speech  requiring  an  hour's  de- 
livery and  could  then  repeat  it  from 
memory  almost  word  for  word. 

He  was  intensely  American,  and 
strongly  believed  in  humor — the  strong 
weapon  of  America — using  it  constantly 
in  his  speeches  and  debates.  He  was  a 
man  whom  the  general  public  loved, 
and  at  his  death  there  arose  amid  the 
tears,  none  but  words  of  tenderness 
from  friend  and  political  foe  alike. 
Nicholas  J.  Kearney,  a  rugged,  sturdy 
shipwright,  of  New  York,  long  a  friend 
of  the  senator,  is  quoted  as  having  said 
of  him: 

"I  have  met  many  men  in  politics,  but 
a  truer  man,  with  a  nobler  heart,  I  never 
met  than  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox.  I  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  him. 
Brighb,  crisp  and  friendly  with  all,  to  me 
he  was  always  kindly  and  fatherly,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  would  clinch  sober 
truths  with  a  boyish  ardor.  One  shift  of 
the  cut  last  fall  and  he  might  today  have 
been  the  democratic  mayor  of  New 
York.  He  was  broad  and  liberal  in  his 
patriotism  and  boundless  in  his  religious 
tolerance.  Opposition  was  made  to  him 
at  one  time  because  of  a  random  shaft 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  in  one  of 
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his  youthful  books;  but  the  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  he  had  in  Ohio 
were  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  late 
Bishop  Purcell,  of  Ohio,  was  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Cox.  He  was 
always  at  work  for  somebody  or  some 
institution.  Doing  a  favor  here,  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  there,  ransacking  the  Con- 
gressional Library  for  information  for 
some  constituent,  and  doing  all  manner 
of  good,  most  frequently  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
done.  He  was  an  approachable  man 
always.  He  welcomed  new  friends,  but 
he  loved  the  old  ones.  He  was  an  abler 
man  than  many  respectable  old  congres- 
sional fogies  who  chose  to  think  his 
incisive  wit  buffoonery,  and  his  unques- 
tioned democracy  a  mere  party  garment 
to  be  worn  only  at  times.  He  was 
always  a  democrat.  Whether  baffling 
his  brilliant  opponents  on  the  floor  of ' 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  strew- 
ing flowers  on  the  bier  of  dead  Jack 
Hussey,  the  life  saver,  he  was  always 
one  of  the  people,  and  he  will  be 
mourned  by  them." 

A  Washington  correspondent  writing 
in  1875  thus  described  him:  "Mr.  Cox 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
House.  His  habitual  good  nature,  love 
of  fun,  wit,  intelligence,  learning  and 
sociability,  render  him  a  desirable  and  a 
pleasant  companion.  As  a  debater,  he 
is  a  match  for  any  one  on  the  floor.  He 
seems  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
everything  and  everybody,  and  whether 
the  debate  turns  on  the  number  of 
Bibles  in  Kamtchatka  or  the  price  of  oil 
among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Mr.  Cox 


is  always  ready  with  facts,  fun  and 
figures  to  prove  or  disprove  an  argu- 
ment and  entertain  the  House.  He  is  a 
celebrated  humorist,  and  has  made  some 
of  the  most  witty  and  epigrammatic 
speeches  ever  listened  to  in  Congress. 
His  satire  is  as  keen  as  a  Japanese 
sword,  and  not  many  are  the  knights  in 
the  House  who  dare  throw  down  the 
satirical  gauntlet.  In  person  Mr.  Cox 
is  below  the  medium  height,  his  head  is 
partially  bald,  his  beard  is  blackish 
gray  and  rather  scraggy,  his  eye  bright, 
his  teeth  white  and  his  dress  not  always 
in  the  latest  style.  In  fact,  he  is  slightly 
careless  of  his  personal  appearance,  his 
popularity  being  sufficiently  great  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  any  such 
personal  attractions.  He  is  very  social; 
will  as  soon  crack  a  joke  or  shake  hands 
with  a  stranger  as  with  an  intimate 
friend — in  short,  possessing  that  free, 
offhand,  careless,  good-natured  way 
that  is  so  taking  with  the  masses." 

So  has  passed  away  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  delightful  personalities  in 
the  public  life  of  the  nation.  His  de- 
voted and  faithful  service  to  his  country 
will  long  be  remembered,  and  his  death 
is  an  occasion  for  general  regret.  The 
moral  and  industrious  course  of  his 
life  affords  many  useful  lessons  to  the 
youth  of  America.  In  history  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  patriot  and  faith- 
ful servant  to  the  Republic,  while  thou- 
sands who  live  to-day  owe  him  grati- 
tude for 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 


MOHAMMED. 


Perhaps  no  man  has  been  so  mis- 
understood by  so  called  Christians  as 
the  founder  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  He 
has  been  represented  as  ignorant,  cruel, 
fanatical,  and  in  short  deserving  of 
nothing  but  the  censure  of  all  good  men. 
But  when  we  consider  that  he  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  that  from  small  beginnings  he  has 


become  the  revered  head  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  human  beings, 
that  for  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  his  doctrines  have  been  upheld  by 
one-eighth  of  the  estimated  population 
of  the  globe,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  there  must 
be  something  more  than  fanaticism  and 
superstition   connected  with  his  labors. 
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The  fact  is  Mohammed  was  one  of  the 
greatest  reformers  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  succeeded  in  raising  his 
nation  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  his  followers 
gave  him  the  credit. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  Mecca  about 
A.  D.  570.  His  parents  were  poor,  and 
to  add  more  to  his  misfortunes  he  lost 
them  both  while  yet  a  child.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  an  uncle  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  earn  a  living  for 
himself  was  put  to  herding  sheep.  He 
remained  at  this  occupation  until  his 
twenty  fifth  year.  He  next  entered  the 
service  of  a  widow  lady  of  fortune 
named  Chadidja.  The  lady  was  so 
pleased  with  his  ability  and  devotion 
that  she  conferred  on  him  her  hand  in 
marriage.  From  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  freighting 
his  wares,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  on  camels.  In  this  way  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  various 
tribes  of  Arabia,  and  no  doubt  travel 
bringing  him  in  contact  with  different 
people,  enlarged  his  ideas  on  many  sub- 
jects. In  appearance  he  was  of  middle 
height,  broad  shouldered  and  very 
strong  but  with  no  superfluous  flesh, 
indeed  he  was  said  to  be  inclined  to 
leanness.  His  hair  was  black,  slightly 
curling.  He  had  heavy  eyebrows  and  a 
heavy  black  beard.  For  thirteen  years 
he  followed  his  business  travelling  over 
a  large  tract  of  country,  learning  the 
ways  of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  he  began  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  religion,  day  after  day  retiring 
to  a  cave  to  ponder  over  sacred  things. 
At  this  time  there  was  considerable 
excitement  on  religious  matters.  The 
Arabs  were  broken  up  into  small  tribes, 
ignorant,  sensual  and  superstitious. 
Jews  and  Christians  were  living  amongst 
them  and  there  was  quite  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  sects,  graded  from  Pagan- 
ism to  Christianity. 

His  business  career  had  shown  him 
that  a  new  religion  could  easily  be 
established  in  the  country  where  he  re- 
sided, his  knowledge  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  would  have  to  deal  rendered 
his  task  less  difficult  and  he  had  been 


brought  in  contact  with  Arabs,  Jews  and 
Christians  and  was  familiar  with  their 
religious  opinions.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  began  his  work  of  proselyting  by 
converting  his  wife.  At  first  she  was  in- 
clined to  treat  his  pretensions  to  being 
a  prophet  as  the  consequence  of  a  dis- 
turbed brain,  but  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  winning  her  over.  His  next  convert 
was  his  servant  who  was  rewarded  for 
his  faith  by  obtaining  his  freedom.  The 
next  was  a  cousin  and  the  fourth  a 
powerful  citizen  of  Mecca  named  Abu- 
beker.  A  number  of  men  of  rank  and 
influence  next  enrolled  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Islam.  For  four  years 
Mohammed  continued  privately  to  make 
converts  and  then  preached  his  doctrine 
boldly  and  publicly  in  the  city  of  Mecca. 
The  people  listened  patiently  until  he 
began  a  crusade  against  idolatry  when 
persecution  was  raised  against  him. 
Having  the  protection  of  many  powerful 
men  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  the 
persecution  for  a  time  but  at  length  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  for  a  short 
period.  With  varying  successes  and 
failures  he  continued  for  thirteen  years 
when  he  sent  twelve  missionaries  to 
Medina.  These  apostles  met  with  so 
much  success  that  Mohammed  finding  it 
unwise  to.  stay  longer  at  Mecca  on  ac- 
count of  a  powerful  influence  working 
against  him,  repaired  to  Medina.  The 
date  of  this  departure  is  supposed  to  be 
July  16,  622,  and  is  known  as  the  Hegira, 
or  flight.  From  this  period  Mohammedans 
compute  time  as  the  Christians  do  from 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

From  this  time  the  star  of  Mohammed 
was  in  the  ascendancy.  Promising 
eternal  life  to  those  who  fell  in  battle  he 
soon  had  a  large  army  of  zealots  at  his 
command  who  made  him  master  of 
Arabia.  The  Koran,  to  say  the  least,  is 
very  remarkable,  dictated  in  finished 
chapters  to  the  scribe  from  whom  the 
followers  obtained  their  copies.  The 
language  is  of  such  elegance  and  purity 
that  it  has  become  the  standard,  the 
ideal  of  Arabic  classics.  All  writers 
versed  in  Arabic  agree  that  it  is  the 
work  of  an  extraordinary  author.  It 
is  no   wonder  that  the  Arabs  believed 
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the  work  was  brought  by  Gabriel  from 
heaven. 

This  remarkable  man  died  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira  (June  5th, 
A.  D.  632).  He  had  succeeded  in  raising 
his  nation  to  eminence.  The  history  of 
Arabia  before  his  time  is  lost  in  obscurity, 
it  being  too  insignificant  to  be  investi- 
gated- Divided  into  various  petty  tribes 
previously,  they  were  more  united  under 
one  sceptre  and  one  religion.  For  eight 
hundred  years  their  history  was  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  The  architecture 
of  the  crescent  began  to  hold  a  position 
as  well  as  the  architecture  of  the  cross, 
and  the  style  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  Alhambra  so  well 
described  by  Irving.  The  Koran  estab- 
lished a  literature  rich  and  varied. 
Science  was  cultivated,  geography,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  medicine,  physics, 
mathematics  all  received  a  strong  im- 
pulse from  the  followers  of  this  won- 
derful man.    Some  of  our  most  common 


scientific  names  originated  with  them, 
such  as  algebra,  azimuth,  nadir,  zenith, 
etc. ;  even  our  system  of  figures,  in  com- 
mon use  are  named  Arabic,  because 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  among  the 
western  nations.  The  worship  of  God 
was  enjoined  on  all  true  followers,  and 
there  is  no  stronger  confession  of  faith 
than  that  of  the  Mohammedans.  Strong 
drink  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  various 
sorts  of  food  which  science  teaches  us 
are  unhealthy.  Generosity  is  trained 
into  the  people,  idolatry  is  forgotten, 
and  many  savage  customs  are  abolished. 
It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  how  a 
religion  of  fanaticism  could  hold  sway 
over  so  many  people  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  hundred  years,  or  how  super- 
stition could  elevate  a  people  in  the 
ranks  of  mankind  or  ignorance  promote 
science.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Momammed  was  more  than 
a  cruel  fanatic  and  that  Islamism  is  more 
than  superstition. 

Ward  Stevenson. 


MAN'S    RELATIONSHIP    TO    DEITY.* 


I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  looked  upon  the  dead,  tkat  man  is 
a  dual  being.  Who  that  has  stood  by 
the  bier  of  a  friend,  a  parent,  child  or 
wife,  and  looked  upon  the  lifeless  form 
stretched  upon  it,  but  has  felt  that 
the  being  he  loved  has  departed,  that  he 
is  looking  upon  the  casket  merely  that 
contained  the  jewel — the  spirit.  This 
truth  forced  upon  man's  consciousness 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead  is  also  sus- 
tained by  the  word  of  God,  in  which  it  is 
said — speaking  of  that  mysterious  change 
to  which  all  flesh  is  subject,  and  which 
man  calls  death — "Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  in  this  writ- 
ing, that  this  spirit  of  man  existed  before 
it  was  united  with  the  body,  that  it  is  an 
emanation  from  Deity,  and  hence  the 
relationship  of  Fatherhood  on  the  part 

*  Concluding  the  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject  begun  in  the  March  number. 


of  God,  and  sonship  on  the  part  of  man. 
It  is  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  that, 
"God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things,  by  whom  also  He  made  the 
worlds."*  The  palpable  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  that  God  employed  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  creating  worlds — not 
one  world  only,  but  doubtless  many. 
And  if  it  was  the  spirit  of  Jesus  which 
acted  as  God's  agent  in  the  creation  of 
the  worlds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  having  an  existence 
before  it  was  tabernacled  in  the  body 
born  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

Nor  is  the  above  passage  of  scripture 
the  only  one  which  sustains  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord 
previous  to  its  union  with  the  body. 
There  are  many  expressions  which  fell 

*  Hebrews  i,  I,  2. 
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from  the  lips  of  our  Lqrd  himself  that 
prove  the  fact.  When  some  of  His 
disciples  murmured  at  certain  doctrines 
He  had  been  teaching  them,  He  ex- 
claims—"Doth  this  offend  you?  what 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  before?"* — 
doubtless  referring  to  the  place  He  occu- 
pied in  the  mansions  of  His  Father 
before  the  creation  of  the  earth. 

Again,  just  previous  to  his  betrayal, 
in  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  he  said  to 
his  Father,  "I  have  glorified  thee  on 
earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
^elf,  even  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was.''f  No 
more  direct  allusion  to  his  pre- exist- 
ence could  be  given  than  this;  and  from 
it  we  learn  that  such  existence  extended 
back  to  a  period  previous  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  we  inhabit. 

To  all  appearances  Jesus  was  as  other 
men  in  his  physical  organism.  He  was 
born  of  woman;  nourished  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  food;  subject 
to  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst  and 
weariness.  He  was  pre-eminently  the 
man  of  sorrows,  and  more  than  other 
men  subject  to  pain.  In  short  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  organs,  dimensions,  pas- 
sions and  attributes  of  man;  but  in  him 
the  passions  were  refined  and  so  nicely 
checked  and  balanced,  and  the  attri- 
butes so  developed  and  made  subject  to 
the  will  divine  that  he  was  a  perfect 
man— a  God!  So  nearly  did  he  resemble 
other  men  that  his  countrymen,  and 
especially  his  neighbors,  failed  to  recog- 
nize God  in  him.  And  when  he  began 
his  mission  among  them  they  said: 
"Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom, 
and  these  mighty  works?  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James  and 
Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas?  And  his 
sisters  are  they  not  all  with  us?  Whence 
then  hath  this  man  all  these  things?  And 
he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there 
because  of  their  unbelief.''^ 


*  John  vi.  61-2. 

f  John,  xvii. 

%  Matt,  xiii,  54-58. 


An  important  inference  may  be 
reasonably  based  upon  this  similarity 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  other  men, 
viz:  that  if  the  spirit  which  inhabited 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  an  existence 
before  it  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  is  it  not 
possible,  nay,  rather  is  it  not  probable, 
that  the  spirits  of  other  men,  or  of  all 
men,  also  existed  before  they  were  born 
into  the  world?  Since  Jesus  was  so 
much  like  his  brethren  in  the  many 
respects  noted,  it  requires  no  great  effort 
to  believe  that  they  resemble  him  in  this 
particular  matter  of  the  pre-existence  of 
their  spirits. 

The  question,  however,  rests  upon 
stronger  grounds  than  mere  inference. 
The  Lord  said  to  Jo!>:  "Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth?  declare  if  thou  has  understand- 
ing. *  *  *  Who  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone thereof,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  all  the  Sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy?"*  From  this 
scripture  one  thing  is  certainly  evident, 
viz:  that  before  the  creation  of  this 
earth — before  the  foundation  was  laid 
or  the  measuring  line  stretched  upon  it, 
there  were  sons  of  God  in  existence; 
and  they  shouted  for  joy;  perhaps  it 
was  at  the  prospect  of  the  creation  of 
the  earth  we  inhabit  that  they  shouted. 
And  since  it  was  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  under  the  direction  of  God  the 
Father  which  created  the  worlds,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  may  not 
that  have  been  where  the  spirit  of  Job 
was  also? 

This  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
spirits  makes  another  scripture  clear: 
"Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I 
knew  thee,"  said  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah; 
"and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of 
the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I 
ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations. "f  It  was  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah 
which  the  Lord  knew;  which,  in  common 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  of  Job,  of  Adam, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  men,  dwelt  in  the 
presence  of  God;  and  as  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  possessed  those  peculiar  char- 

*  Job  xxxviii,  2-7. 

f  Jeremiah  i,  5. 
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acteristics  which  are  favorable  to  the 
exercise  of  prophetic  powers,  the  Lord 
foreordained  him  to  be  a  prophet  unto 
the  nations. 

In  the  revelations  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  Abraham  it  is  said:  "Now  the  Lord 
had  shown  unto  me,  Abraham,  the  in- 
telligences that  were  organized  before 
the  world  was;  and  among  these  were 
many  of  the  noble  and  great  ones;  and 
God  saw  that  these  were  good;  and  he 
said,  these  I  will  make  my  rulers;  for  he 
stood  among  those  that  were  spirits,  and 
he  saw  that  they  were  good;  and  he  said 
unto  me,  Abraham,  thou  art  one  of  them, 
thou  wast  chosen  before  thou  wast  born.  "* 
This  scripture  not  only  proves  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  spirits  of  men,  but  gives 
us  to  understand  that  some  were  more 
highly  developed  than  others,  were  more 
noble,  and  hence  set  apart  for  special 
labors,  some  to  be  rulers;  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jeremiah,  to  be  prophets, 
each  one  in  the  mighty  multitude  being 
assigned  to  the  particular  sphere  and 
given  the  particular  privileges  that  his 
state  of  development  and  degree  of 
faithfulness  entitled  him  to  receive. 

From  the  scriptures  we  learn  that  at 
one  time  there  was  war  in  heaven:  "And 
there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and 
his  angels  fought,  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels.  *  *  *  And  the 
great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old 
serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world;  he 
was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his 
angels  were  cast  out  with  him."t  To 
this  also  agrees  the  testimony  of  Jude: 
"And  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first 
estate  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he 
hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day.  J 

I  have  called  attention  to  those  pas- 
sages to  prove  that  there  were  some 
spirits  who  dwelt  with  God,  so  wicked 
and  rebellious,  that  they  had  to  be  cast 
out  of  heaven,  and  became  the  devil  and 
his  angels;  as  well  as  some  who  had 
developed    such    nobility   of  character, 

*  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p.  32. 
t  Rev.  xii. 
\  Jude  6. 


that  God  had  set  them  apart  or  ordained 
them  to  be   His  rulers.     Brethren,  these 
two  extremes  of  good  and  bad,  obedient 
and  rebellious  were,  I  doubt  not,  all  de- 
grees of  faithfulness  and  nobility  of  con- 
duct; and  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  the 
amount    and    kind   of   development   in 
that    pre-existent    state    influences    the 
character  in  this  life,  and  brings  within 
reach   privileges  and  blessings  commen- 
surate   with    their    faithfulness    in    the 
spirit  world.    Yet,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  holding  the  opinion  that  those 
born   to   wealth   and   ease,  whose   lives 
appear    to    be    an    unbroken   round   of 
pleasure  and  happiness,  must  therefore 
have  been  spirits  in  their  first  estate  that 
were  very  highly   developed   in   refine- 
ment, and  very  valiant  for  God  and   His 
Christ.     Regarding  this  present  state  of 
existence,  where  as  a  sphere  man  is  sent 
to  obtain  an  experience  and  further  de- 
velop  the   intelligence   within  him,  and 
obtain   a   knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
from  seeing  them  in  contrast  and  contact 
with   each  other — I  hold  that  that  con- 
dition in  life  which  is  calculated  to  give 
the  widest  experience  to  man,  is  the  one 
most  to  be  desired,  and  he  who  obtains  it 
is  the  most  favored  of  God.     One  step 
more  in  this  digression  in  order  that  I  may 
state  further  that  I  believe  it  consistent 
with  right  reason  to  say  that  some  of  the 
lowliest  walks   in  life,  the  paths  which 
lead  into  the  deepest  valleys  of  sorrow 
and  up  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  ad- 
versity, are  the   ones   which,   if  a   man 
travel  in,  will  best  accomplish  the  object 
of   his    existence    in    this    world.     The 
stream  that  leaps   over  cliffs   of  rocks, 
thence    goes    tumbling    down    through 
some  canon's  rugged  defile,  then  divides 
into  babbling  brooks,    now   coquetting 
with  the  sunbeams   or  dancing  in  the 
sheen    of     the     moon,     theA     stealing 
into  the  shade  as  it  meanders  through 
the  meadows,  and   then  quickening  its 
speed  makes  a  final  rush  down  a  rocky 
declivity  into  the  ocean — keeps  its  waters 
pure;  while  the  stagnant  pool  is  over- 
grown with  sedges;  is  a  place  for  toads 
to  knot  and  gender  in;  breeds  miasmata 
and  infests  the  air  with  disease  germs; 
its  water  is  impure  and  it  is  altogether 
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unlovely  and  undesirable.  So  it  is  with 
the  life  of  man.  The  conditions  which 
place  men  where  they  may  always  walk 
on  the  unbroken  plain  of  prosperity  and 
seek  for  nothing  but  their  own  pleasure, 
are  not  the  best  within  the  gift  of  God. 
For  in  such  circumstances  men  soon 
drop  into  a  position  analogous  to  the 
stagnant  pool;  while  those  who  have  to 
contend  with  difficulties,  brave  dangers, 
endure  disappointments,  struggle  with 
sorrows,  eat  the  bread  of  adversity  and 
drink  the  water  of  affliction,  develop  a 
moral  and  spiritual  strength,  together 
with  a  purity  of  life  and  character,  un- 
known to  the  heirs  of  ease  and  wealth 
and  pleasure.  With  the  English  bard, 
therefore,  I  believe: 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity! 
And  with  the  Scotch  poet  I  would  say 
that    those    events,     usually     regarded 
as  misfortunes, 

Give  the  wit  of  age  to  youth; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel'; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 

Though  losses  and  crosses 

Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'U  get  there, 

Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 

As  the  mountain  gorge,  the  beatling 
crags,  and  steep  declivities  are  to  the 
strand,  enabling  it  to  dash  on  in  its 
course  and  by  its  very  motion  purify 
itself— so  are  what  we  usually  denominate 
adverse  circumstances  to  the  life  of  man 
— they  are  the  means  of  development 
and  of  purification  only — the  pathway  of 
fiery  trials  is  the  one  ordained  of  God 
for  his  favored  sons  to  walk  in. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  spirits  of  men 
and  God.  Zechariah  speaks  of  God  as 
not  only  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  but  also  as  forming  the  spirit  of 
man  within  him,*  while  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Hebrews  alludes  to  Jesus  as 
the  first  begottenf  of  God.  The  same 
writer  also  saith:  "We  have  had  fathers 
of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence;  shall  we  not  much 

*  Zech.  xii,  i. 
f  Heb.  i.  6. 


rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of 
spirits  and  live?"*. 

We  now  begin  to  see  why  Jesus  taught 
his  disciples  to  pray,  "Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven."  The  words  "Our 
Father"  are  not  meaningless,  but  express 
the  relationship  between  God  and  man. 
And  not  in  any  mystical  way  either,  but 
in  reality,  the  relationship  being  as 
much  a  fact  as  that  subsisting  between 
any  father  and  son  on  earth. 

This  relationship  accounts  for  the  in- 
terest of  God  in  man;  it  explains  why  he 
is  "mindful  of  him;"  why  all  created 
things  are  made  but  for  his  use,  to  supply 
his  necessities,  to  furnish  him  with  com- 
forts, or  afford  him  the  means  of  ex- 
perience and  education.  It  makes  us 
understand  why  such  a  gulf  exists  be- 
tween man  and  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation — man  is  the  offspring  of  Deity 
and  inherits  his  Father's  attributes.  It 
is  true  those  attributes  are  undeveloped; 
and  often  distorted  even  from  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  arrive  at  in  this  state  of  existence; 
but  that  they  exist  in  man  is  beyond  all 
question. 

The  relationship  between  God  and 
man  also  enables  us  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  God  permitted  such  an  atone- 
ment as  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  made  for  his  redemption.  Among 
men  may  be  seen  how  strong  are  the 
paternal  feelings:  but  how  much  stronger 
and  perfect  they  are  in  God  than  in  man 
is  manifest  in  this,  that  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have   everlasting 

lile."t 

Following  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  is  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  And  since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first 
begotten  in  the  spirit  world  (and  the 
"only  begotten"  of  the  father  in  the 
flesh)  it  follows  that  he  is  our  elder 
brother;  a  relationship  which  accounts 
for  his  willingness  to  make  the  great 
atonement  which  brings  life  and  immor- 
tality within  the  reach  of  his  brethren. 

God  and  Christ,  then,  are  by  no  means 

*  Heb.  xii. 

f  John  iii,  16. 
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beings  afar  off  that  man  may  not  know. 
Nor  does  God  look  upon  mankind  as 
worms  or  worthless  things.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  his  offspring.  He  regards 
them  with  all  the  affection  of  a  loving 
father. 

He  sees  their  hopes,  he  knows  their  fear, 
And  looks  and  loves  his  image  there! 

He  delights  not  in  their  destruction, 
but  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved; 
and  for  that  purpose  has  established  the 
gospel. 

I  point  out  this  noble  relationship  of 
man  to  Deity,  not  to  flatter  the  former, 
but  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact.  It 
is  a  theme  I  love  to  contemplate,  not 
because  it  debases  Deity,  but  because  it 
elevates  man,  and  must  inspire  him  with 
noble  aspirations,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance ol  virtuous  deeds.  If  but  once 
understood  and  realized  by  mankind,  I 


believe  the  conception  would  be  a  strong 
incentive  to  the  reformation  of  the  world; 
as  it  at  once  explains  many  things  which 
have  been  regarded  as  mysterious,  and 
explodes  many  of  the  absurdities  which 
have  crept  into  the  men-invented  sys- 
tems of  theology.  Furthermore  it  brings 
man  so  near  to  Deity  that  like  their 
Elder  Brother — being  in  the  form  of  God 
— being  the  children  of  God — they  may 
think  as  Christ  did,  that  it  is  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,*  and  may  labor 
with  worthy  ambition  to  that  end. 
Heirs  of  God  they  are,  even  joint  heirs 
with  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  obey  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  they 
have  the  assurance  of  holy  writ  that 
when  he  shall  appear  they  shall  be  like 
him.f  B.  H  Roberts. 


*  Phill.  ii  1-8. 
f  i  John  iii  2. 
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"Who  loves  not  music,  still  may  pause  to  hark 
Nature's  free  gladness  hymning  in  the  lark." 

Thus  sings  the  poet,  and  the  sentiment 
is  echoed  by  all,  "Who  in  the  love  of 
nature  hold  communion  with  her  visible 
forms." 

Webster  defines  music  as  "a  science 
that  treats  of  harmony;  a  combination  of 
sounds  so  arranged  as  to  please  the  ear." 
Music  is  a  gift  of  nature.  We  hear  it  in 
everything  around  us.  The  air  is  full  of 
music.  We  hear  it  in  the  birds  as  they 
take  their  upward  flight  on  the  calm 
spring  morning,  pouring  forth  the  most 
beautiful  strains,  as  if  inviting  all  to  join 
in  their  melody;  we  hear  it  in  the  brook 
as  it  glides  over  pebbles,  through  grasses 
and  flowers,  on  its  way  to  the  cold,  gray 
ocean;  we  hear  it  in  the  winds,  as  they 
play  among  the  trees,  and  in  the  voices 
of  children  it  finds  its  sweetest  echo. 
Music  of  some  sort  has  existed  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  people.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  fine 
arts;  and,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  a 
work  of  nature.  We  find  some  instru- 
ments of  music  named  in  scripture  before 
the  Flood  as  being  invented  by  Jubal,  a 


descendant  of  Cain.  These  instruments 
appear  to  have  remained  in  use  after  the 
Flood;  or,  at  least,  the  names  were  still  in 
use  and  occur  in  the  latest  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  old 
patriarchs  had  some  kind  of  music  before 
Jacob  removed  to  Egypt;  but  its  exist- 
ence among  the  Israelites  before  the 
Exodus  is  not  a  substantiated  fact.  The 
native  music  of  the  Israelites  was  much 
the  same  as  exists  in  Syria  and  western 
Asia  today.  We  meet  with  nothing 
like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music 
among  the  Hebrews  until  a  school  of  the 
prophets  was  established  in  their  midst, 
when  it  soon  became  an  essential  part  of 
their  religious  practice.  David  gathered 
around  him  singing  men  and  singing 
women,  as  did  also  Solomon.  But  the 
temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
and  here  it  was  dedicated  to  its  highest 
service  in  the  worship  of  God.  In  pri- 
vate as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews,  music  held  a  prominent  place, 
as  an  expression  of  mirth  and  gladness, 
and  was  an  indicator  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity.     At  all   times  the   land  of   the 
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Hebrews,  during  their  national  pros- 
perity, was  a  land  of  music  and  melody. 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  music.  When  Saul 
was  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  David  was 
called  to  play  the  harp  before  him,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  the  evil  spirits  departed. 
The  Greeks  numbered  music  among  the 
sciences,  although  their  music  was  merely 
poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical  recitation. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  music  from 
the  Etrucians  and  Greeks,  and  had  both 
stringed  and  wind  instruments.  The 
music  of  modern  Europe  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  which  existed 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  St. 
Ambrose, and  Gregory  the  Great,directed 
their  attention  to  its  improvement,  and 
it  was  under  them  that  some  kind  of 
harmony  found  its  way  into  church  music. 
The  invention  of  the  organ  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  development  of 
harmony.  The  reconciliation  of  musical 
science  with  musical  art  began  at  Flan- 
ders in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
completed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Palestrina  and  his  school  at  Rome.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  an  opera 
appeared  which  greatly  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  music.  From  this  time  Italy 
advanced  in  melody  and  Germany  in 
harmony,  and  instrumental  music  held  a 
more  and  more  prominent  position.  The 
changes  introduced  in  ecclesiastical 
music  in  England  at  the  Restoration 
gave  birth  to  the  school  of  Purcell;  and 
a  little  later  England  adopted  the  Ger- 
man Handel,  the  predecessor  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr  and  Mendels- 
sohn. 

In  all  churches,  music  is  the  great 
soothing  power.  In  our  own  church, 
music  is  considered  of  great  importance, 
as  witness  the  efforts  made  to  secure  its 
practice  in  the  early  days  of  this  Terri- 
tory, and  of  late  years  even  greater  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  it;  and  for  some 
time  past  successful  efforts  have  been 
made  to  supply  our  Sunday  Schools  with 
music  of  home  production.  Our  day 
school  teachers  are  also  beginning  to 
see  the  utility  of  it,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  introducing  it  into  the 
schools;  notably  in  Provo,   Ogden  and 


Salt  Lake,  where  the  labors  of  the  home 
musicians,  while  probably  not  encour- 
aged or  appreciated  as  much  as  they 
should  be,  are  yet  having  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  among  the  young. 
Music  softens  the  heart,  refines  the 
feelings,  elevates  the  mind  and  ennobles 
the  whole  nature.  It  should  be  culti- 
vated at  home  where  the  child  receives 
his  first  impressions,  where  the  seed  is 
sown  which  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
in  after  life.  Hence  it  is  here  necessary 
that  he  be  surrounded  by  music,  the 
great  promoter  of  all  that  is  good  and 
ennobling.  What  is  more  pleasant  than 
to  see  a  family  gathered  round  the 
hearth  of  home,  singing  some  sweet, 
appropriate  song,  or,  it  may  be,  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  God,  before  kneeling  to 
thank  Him  for  His  mercies,  ind  to  ask 
Him  for  a  continuance  of  His  blessings? 
Who  could  have  an  impure  thought  at 
such  a  time,  or  who  could  wish  another 
ill?  Music  tends  to  unite  the  members 
of  a  family,  to  draw  their  hearts 
nearer  together,  and  to  create  feel- 
ings of  love  and  tenderness  toward 
each  other.  It  will  keep  them  from 
visiting  places  of  vice  and  corruption, 
and  make  home  what  it  always  should 
be — one  of  the  most  sacred  places  on 
earth — a  place  that  will  be  remembered 
with  feelings  of  love  and  veneration, 
long  after  the  boys  and  girls  have  grown 
to  man  and  womanhood.  No  matter 
how  low  a  man  may  have  fallen,  though 
he  may  be  steeped  in  vice,  yet  an  old 
song,  which  he  has  heard  his  mother 
sing  when  he  was  a  child  playing  about 
her  knee,  will  soften  his  heart,  awaken 
within  him  a  remembrance  of  his  early 
childhood  and  a  regret  for  his  fallen 
condition,  while  he  seems  to  say  with 
Moore : 

Sweet  notes!  they  tell  of  former  peace, 
Of  all  that  looked  so  rapturous  then; — 

Now  withered,  lost — Oh!  pray  thee  cease, 
I  cannot  hear  those  sounds  again! 

If  music  has  such  great  power  for 
good  and  is  of  so  much  importance 
elsewhere,  why  not  in  our  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations?  It  has  been 
said  that  the  song  of  the  righteous  is  a 
prayer  unto  God,  and  shall  be  answered 
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with  a  blessing  upon  their  head.  But 
seemingly  few  of  our  young  people  sing 
it  with  the  heart — with  a  true  spirit.  In 
a  great  many  instances  the  singing  is  left 
to  one  or  two  persons,  while  the  rest 
manifest  that  idle  indifference  which 
throws  a  dullness  over  the  meetings  that 
all  after  efforts  seem  almost  unable  to 
dispel.  If,  in  the  way  of  song,  some- 
thing new,  something  lively,  and  at  the 
same  time  sacred,  in  which  all  could 
join  with  interest,  were  introduced, 
it  would  give  life  to  the  meetings,  and 
enough  interest  would  be  awakened  in 
the  exercises  to  insure  a  better  attend- 
ance. It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
Sunday  Schools  often  stand  far  above 
the  Improvement  Associations  in  point 
of  interest.  Admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  must  attribute  the  fact  to  music 
in  the  former  and  an  almost  total  lack  of 
this  enobling  power  in  the  latter.  But, 
says  one,  how  can  we  expect  to  learn 
the  heavier  lessons  of  our  Associations, 
if  we  spend  much  time  in  that  which 
will  entertain?  Such  a  person  does  not 
understand  human  nature.  In  order 
that  lasting  impressions  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  create  an  interest,  without 
which  all  our  work  falls  to  the  ground 
worthless.  The  successful  teacher  knows 
this,  and  never  seeks  to  make  the  im- 
pression of  an  important  truth  upon  the 
mind  of  his  pupils  until  they  manifest  an 
interest  in  what  he  has  to  say. 

So  it  is  not  always  what  we  teach  so 
much  as  how  it  is  taught  that  makes  the 
impressions,  or  tends  to  good  in  the 
learner.  These  well  known  principles  of 
education  should  not  be  slighted  in  the 
Improvement  Associations  where  those 
who  preside  should  be  teachers  in  very 
deed.     The  introduction  of  the  M.  I.  A. 


song  books  has  promoted  the  cause  of 
music  to  a  great  extent  and  done  much 
good  in  the  associations,  but  still  greater 
effort  is  needed  in  this  direction.  The 
Lord  loves  song.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
examples  where  He  has  revealed  to  His 
saints  that  singing  is  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
and  we  are  told  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  by  the  Lord:  "My  soul  de- 
lighteth  in  the  song  of  the  heart."  It 
must  be  the  song  of  the  heart,  however — 
not  the  listless  indifferent  song  that  is  a 
characteristic  of  many  meetings.  With 
such  singing  we  must  infer  the  Lord  is 
not  delighted.  The  singers  that  are  found 
among  us  should  find  encouragement  in 
the  establishment  of  choirs,  and  in  that 
organization  and  training  of  talent  which 
is  sure  to  bear  the  fruits  of  success. 

The  songs  of  the  heart  came  under 
the  especial  notice  of  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet,  and  in  speaking  on  the  matter 
he  says:  "When  this  subject  is  sought 
after  and  studied  by  the  singers  of  the 
Saints,  with  their  whole  hearts,  their 
songs  and  anthems,  and  their  minstrelsy 
will  soften  into  celestial  melody,  melt  the 
hearts  of  the  Saints,  and  draw  them  to- 
gether, as  the  magnet  needle  is  drawn  to 
the  lodestone.  When  these  graces  and 
refinements  and  all  the  kindred  attrac- 
tions are  obtained  that  characterized  the 
ancient  Zion  of  Enoch,  then  the  Zion  of 
the  last  days  will  become  beautiful,  she 
will  be  hailed  by  the  Saints  from  the 
four  winds,  who  will  gather  to  Zion  'with 
songs  of  everlasting  joy.'  Then  Zion 
will  be  free,  and  to  God  and  His  Christ 
will  be  the  glory,  to  Saints  the  bound- 
less joy."  Jane  S.  Anderson. 


One  hour's  sleep   before  midnight  is 
worth  two  after. 


BUDDHISM. 


The  visit  of  the  great  English  poet 
and  editorial  writer,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
to  America,  and  his  call  upon  President 
Harrison,  September  12th,  brings  fresh 
interest  in  his  wonderful  poem,  "The 
Light    of   Asia,"   which   will  doubtless 


stand  by  the  side  of  the  epics  of  Milton 
and  Homer  when  most  of  the  immense 
stacks  of  literature  published  in  our  day 
shall  be  entirely  forgotten.  His  presence 
in  our  country  also  naturally  creates  an 
interest  in  what  he  has  written,  and  in  the 
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people  of  whom  he  has  chosen  to  speak 
—the  Buddhists.      The  religion  of  this 
people    formerly    prevailed    through    a 
large  part  of  India,  and  is  now  professed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  Siam  and 
Burma — who    constitute    the    southern 
Buddhists— and  of  Nepal,  Tibet,  China 
and    Japan  —  the    northern     Buddhists. 
Professor   Max    Miiller,    in   his    "Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop," "estimates 
that  the  Buddhists  now  number  about 
four  hundred  and    fifty   millions.     The 
religion  arose  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  teachings  of  Siddhartha  Gau- 
tama, who  is  the  Buddha  of  the  poem 
and  the  great  historical  character  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.     He  arose  about  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  tribe 
over  which  he  was  chieftain  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kohana,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains.     "The  Light  of  Asia"  gives 
a  description  of  this  great  man  and  the 
scenes  of  interest  in   his  life,  touching 
also  on  the   philosophy  of  his  strange 
religion.     While  this  contains  two  doc- 
trines that  are  repugnant  to  Christians — 
the  pessimist  view  of  life  and  the  trans- 
migration of  souls — there  are    on    the 
whole  many  moral  truths  in  it  that  serve 
as  good  examples  to  all.    It  enjoins  upon 
all:  "right    views,   right  thoughs,    right 
speech,  right  actions,  right  living,  right 
exertion,    right   recollection    and    right 
meditation."     It  is  founded  upon  four 
great   "Truths"   which    are    sometimes 
called  the   "Paths."      Those    who  im- 
plicity  obey  the  injunctions  in  these  will 
find  Nirvana  and  be  at  rest  forever.* 
The  early   teachings  of  Gautama  have 
been  very  much  changed,  and  there  is 
quite  as  much  difference  between  early 
and  later  Buddhism  as  there  is  between 
the  plain  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  doc- 
trines of    Christianity  as   generally  ac- 
cepted to  day,  with  this  distinction  that 
the  change  in  the  former  may  be  said  to 
an  improvement  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  in  the  case  of  Christianity.     It  was 
the  special  purpose  of  this  note  to  call 
attention    to    "Buddhist    morality,"    as 
*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Hardy's  Manual 
of   Buddhism  for  the  explanation   of  the   four 
"Truths"  and  the  four  "Paths." 


set  forth  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  a  late 
poem  of  his  so  entitled,  published  in  a 
Buddhist  paper  in  Ceylon,  July  12th  of 
the  present  year: 

Thought  in  the  mind  hath  made  us.     What  we 
are 
By   thought   was   wrought   and  built.     If   a 
man's  mind 
Hath  evil  thoughts,  pain  comes  on  him  as  comes 
The  wheel  the  ox  behind. 

All  that  we  are  is  what  we  thought  and  willed; 

Our  thoughts  shape  us  and  frame.     If  one 
endure 
In  purity  of  thought,  joy  follows  him 

As  his  own  shadow  sure. 

"He  hath  defamed  me,  wronged  me,  injured  me, 
Abased  me,  beaten  me!"    If  one  should  keep 

Thoughts   like   these   angry   words   within    his 
breast, 
Hatreds  will  never  sleep. 

"He  hath  defamed  me,  wronged  me,  injured  me, 
Abased  me,  beaten  me!"    If  one  shall  send 

Such  angry  words  away  for  pardoning  thoughts, 
Hatreds  will  have  an  end. 

For  never  anywhere  at  any  time 

Did  hatred  cease  by  hatred,     Always  'tis 

By  love  that  hatred  ceases,  only  love; 
The  ancient  law  is  this. 

The  many,  who  are  foolish,  have  forgot, 

Or  never  knew,  how  mortal  wrongs  pass  by; 

But  they  who  know  and  who  remember,  let 
Transient  quarrels  die. 

Whoso  abides,  looking  for  joy,  unschooled, 
Gluttonous,  weak,  in  idle  luxuries, 

Mara  will  overthrow  him,  as  fierce  winds 
Level  short-rooted  trees. 

Whoso  abides,  disowning  joys,  controlled, 
Temperate,  faithful,  strong,  shunning  all  ill, 

Mara  shall  no  more  overthrow  that  man 
Than  the  wind  doth  a  hill. 

Whoso  Kashya  wears,  the  yellow  robe, 

Being  anishkashya,  not  sin-free, 
Nor  heeding  truth  and  governance:  unfit 

To  wear  that  dress  is  he. 

But  whoso,  being  niskkashya,  pure, 

Clean  from  offense,  doth  still  in  virtues  dwell, 

Regarding  temperance  and  truth,  that  man 
Weareth  Kashya  well. 

Whoso  imagines  truth  in  the  untrue, 

And  in  the  true  finds  untruth,  he  expires 

Never  attaining  knowledge:  life  is  waste; 
He  follows  vain  desires. 
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Whoso  discerns  in  truth  the  true,  and  sees 
The  false  in  falseness  with  unblinded  eye, 

He  shall  attain  to  knowledge;  life  with  such 
Aims  well  before  it  die. 

As  rain  breaks  through  an   ill-thatched  roof,  so 
break 
Passions   through    minds   that    holy   thought 
despise; 
As  rain  runs  from  a  perfect  thatch,  so  run 
Passions  from  off  the  wise. 

The  evil  doer  mourneth  in  this  world, 

And  mourneth  in  the  world  to  come;  in  both 

He  grieveth.     When  he  sees  fruits  of  his  deeds 
To  see  he  will  be  loath. 

The  righteous  man  rejoiceth  in  this  world 
And  in  the  world  to  come;  in  both  he  takes 

Pleasure.     When  he  shall  see  fruit  of  his  works 
The  good  sight  gladness  makes. 

Glad  is  he  living,  glad  in  dying,  glad 
Having  once  died;  glad  always,  glad  to  know 

What  good  deeds  he  hath  done,  glad  to  foresee 
More  good  where  he  shall  go. 


The  lawless  man,  who,  not  obeying  law, 
Leaf  after  leaf  recites,  and  line  by  line, 

No  Buddhist  is  he,  but  a  foolish  herd 
Who  counts  another's  kine. 

The  law-obeying,  loving  one,  who  knows 
Only  one  verse  of  Dharma,  but  hath  ceased 

From  envy,  hatred,  malice,  foolishness, 
He  is  the  Buddhist  Priest. 

The  "yellow  robe"  spoken  of  in  the 
above  has  reference  to  the  dress  of 
the  priests  or  monks  who  were  to 
clothe  themselves  in  simple  robes 
of  a  dull  orange  color,  first  torn  to 
pieces  and  then  sewed  together  again, 
so  as  to  form  two  under  garments,  and 
one  upper  garment  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  body  except  the  right  shoulder. 
Altogether  the  student  will  find  much 
to  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Buddhists 
and  in  what  Sir  Arnold  has  written  con- 
cerning the  founder  of  the  religion  in 
which  such  an  army  of  the  world  be- 
lieve to-day.  Heinrich  Bernz. 
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The  Preacher  has  declared,  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  In  no 
sense  is  this  truer  than  in  reference  to 
human  theories  and  guesses  about  the 
constitution  of  nature.  Man  delights  in 
conjectures;  he  is  ever  yearning  for  the 
unattainable  of  the  future  to  the  neglect 
of  the  untold  possibilities  of  the  present. 
He  is  apt  to  forget  the  beauties  of  earth 
in  his  efforts  to  survey  the  depths  of 
sidereal  space.  He  loves  to  weave  about 
himself  the  most  intricate  mazes  of  sup- 
positions till  he  becomes  entrammeled 
like  the  insect  pupa  within  its  cocoon. 
Yet  man  is  fond  of  theories.  They  are 
to  him,  however,  of  but  brief  service, 
seeming  little  more  than  toys  of  fleeting 
interest.  As  soon  as  the  gloss  of  novelty 
has  worn  away,  or  when,  through  his 
rough  usage  they  have  become  too 
shattered  for  further  enjoyment,  he 
neglects  his  pretty  playthings,  and  they 
are  left  undisturbed  till  the  dust  of 
oblivion  has  hidden  their  place.  But, 
generations  afterward,  the  child  of  an- 


other age  brings  once  more  the  gaudy 
things  to  light,  brushes  away  the  accu- 
mulated filth,  spreads  upon  them  a  layer 
of  modern  varnish,  then  ponders  over 
their  mysteries,  and  marvels  at  the 
results  that  might  be  accomplished  could 
his  expectations  of  their  power  be  real- 
ized. But  alas!  they  are  soon  to  be 
re-forgotten. 

The  subject  named  as  the  title  of  this 
writing  is  an  instance  in  point.  It  is  of 
present  interest,  too.  The  topic  has  just 
been  brought  from  the  lumber-room  of 
the  past;  and  in  its  newly-brushed  and 
brightened  state  it  is  regarded  by  many 
observers  as  new. 

The  facts  are  these: —  A  few  months 
ago,  Dr.  Edward  Brown-Sequard,  a 
noted  French  physiologist,  announced 
that,  in  the  course  of  experiment,  he  had 
discovered  a  certain  preparation,  which, 
when  injected  into  the  systems  of 
animals  or  of  human  beings,  would  act 
with  marked  vivifying  effect.  The 
worthy  investigator,   however,  has  had 
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to  suffer  the  painful  experience  so 
common  to  men  of  original  thought  and 
research, — the  misinterpretation  of  his 
words,  and  the  distortion  of  his  declara- 
tions, by  those  who  profess  to  be  his 
true  disciples.  In  commenting  upon 
the  topic  the  press  has  declared  that  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard  has  at  last  found  the 
long  sought  panacea  for  all  human  ills, 
the  essence  of  happiness;  the  proper 
application  of  which  ensures  the  boon  (?) 
of  perpetual  youth,  by  preventing  or 
counterbalancing  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  ever  ready  influences  of  decay. 
There  have  been  circulated  startling 
stories  of  patients  applying  to  the  great 
physician,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  decrepi-  . 
tude,  and  leaving  in  a  condition  of  buoy-" 
ant  strength  and  youthful  vigor.  It 
should  be  understood  by  all  that  such 
claims  as  these  Brown-Sequard  has 
never  made.  His  announcements  have 
been  already  cited.  He  knew,  and 
physiologists  generally  are  agreed,  that 
certain  substances  act  as  stimuli  when 
introduced  into  the  system.  The  early 
effect  of  all  such  is  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  increasing  strength;  the  action  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  spur  upon  a  tired 
steed.  The  after  effect,  which  will 
surely  appear,  though  more  or  less  de- 
layed according  to  the  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  particular  substance  used,  is 
to  bring  about  a  reaction  in  which  the 
weakness  of  the  body  appears  all  the 
more  pronounced. 

The  operation  of  transfusion  of  blood 
has  claimed  periodical  attention  for  a 
space  of  many  years;  and  even  now  the 
subject  is  one  of  extended  study  and 
experiment.  It  is  known  that  the  in- 
firm and  the  dying  among  animals  and 
men,  may  sometimes  be  revived,  the 
embers  of  life  being  fanned  into  flame 
and  kept  alive  for  a  time,  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  circulating  system  of 
blood  from  a  strong  and  healthy  being 
of  the  same  order.  In  such  cases  the 
transfused  fluid  acts  as  an  efficient 
stimulus;  but  a  stimulus  it  is  and  nothing 
more.  If  this  revivifying  effect  will  in 
any  way  "bridge  o'er"  a  crisis  in 
the  state  of  weakness  or  disease  to 
which  the  patient  seemed  about  to  suc- 


cumb, he  may  recover.  That  this 
method  of  treatment  is  but  insufficiently 
understood,  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
uncertain  success  attending  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  transfused  blood  and 
of  the  modern  "elixir  of  life,"  differ 
only  in  degree,  and  not  at  all  in  kind, 
from  those  of  other  stimuli.  Such 
stimuli,  however,  are  dangerous  medi- 
cines. 

But  the  mere  mention  of  the  "elixir  of 
life"  is  sufficient  to  arouse  a  slumber- 
ing interest  in  this  bauble  of  by-gone 
times.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
such  substance  as  is  designated  by  this 
term  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
predecessor  of  the  present  comparatively 
exact  science  of  chemistry  was  known 
as  Alchemy.  In  the  strictest  application 
of  the  term  "science,"  Alchemy  was 
none  such.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  more 
than  a  cumbrous  bundle  of  supersti- 
tions tied  together  with  the  fantasies  of 
dreams.  Hidden  in  gloomy  laboratories, 
the  alchemists  pursued  their  chosen 
branch  of  the  "black  art,"  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  composition  of  the 
"Philosopher's  Stone,  "and  of  the  "Elixir 
of  Life." 

The  first  named  object  of  their  search 
was  a  fabulous  preparation  imparting  to 
its  possessor  the  gift  ot  infinite  wisdom 
on  all  matters  in  general,  and  on  effectual 
methods  of  transmiting  the  base  metals 
into  the  nobler  forms  of  silver  and  gold 
in  particular.  The  elixir  of  life  was 
thought  to  be  a  sure  stop  to  all  disease 
and  every  destructive  change. 

A  more  modern  version  of  this  super- 
stition represents  the  elixir  as  flowing 
in  a  never  ceasing  stream  of  liquid 
purity,  from  the  "Fountain  of  Youth." 
Of  these  clear  waters,  all  who  quaffed 
would  be  rejuvenated  in  body  and  spirit. 
The  earlier  explorers  of  Florida  told 
wonderful  tales  of  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  that  sunny  clime;  and  there, 
near  Lake  Manacas  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth"  was  supposed  to  be.  The  in- 
habitants of  Puerto  Rico  assign  to  this 
magic  fountain  a  special  situation  on  the 
island  of  Bimini,  described  as  lying  in 
the  Atlantic,  southeast  of  the  Bahamas. 
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The  island  in  reality  possesses  only  a 
fabulous  existence  in  the  imaginative 
minds  of  the  story-tellers. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  "Dr. 
Heideggers'  Experiment,"  has  given  us 
a  humorous  description  of  the  temporary 
and  disappointing  effects  of  the  water 
from  the  "Fountain  of  Youth,"  and 
Rider  Haggard  in  his  weird  and  impos- 
sible "She"  has  rung  a  change  on  the 
theme  by  representing  the  rejuvenating 
influence  as  possessed  by  purifying 
flames  instead  of  cleansing  waters. 

In  all  of  its  versions,  however,  the 
story  of  the  "Elixir  of  Life"  is  a  myth. 
It  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  concep- 
tion that  death  is  an  unnatural  calamity; 
that  this  sphere  of  existence,  which  we 
call  "mortal,"  of  right  ought  to  be  in- 
finite. Such  a  thought  implies  entire 
distrust  of  the  works  of  the  Author  of 
Life,  and  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of 
His  great  plans  and  purposes.  Death  is 
not  an  accident,  it  exists  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  life,  not  alone  by 
the  tolerance  and  consent  of  Deity,  but 
by  omniscient  design.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  mighty  plan  which  evoked  such 
heavenly  shouts  of  joy  in  the  primeval 
council  of  the  skies.  Who  of  us  would 
willingly  have  left  the  bright  home  of 
our  pre-existent  childhood  for  this  sphere 


of  troubled  existence,  had  we  not  known 
that  in  proper  season  the  gates  of  death 
would  open  to  offer  us  an  avenue  of 
return? 

Perpetual  youth,  infinite  life  in  this 
fallen  state,  belong  to  none,  and  right 
thankful  should  we  be  that  such  is  so. 
The  cherubim  with  'the  flaming  'sword 
guarded  the  Tree  of  Life  lest  man  should 
partake  of  its  fruit  and  live  forever  in  his 
sins.  There  is  a  purpose  to  life;  in  the 
present  state  of  existence  that  purpose 
is  finite;  it  has  a  beginning1  and  an  end. 
The  decrepitude  of  age  is  no"more  un- 
natural than  the  helplessness  of  infancy 
or  the  vigor  of  manhood.  These  char- 
acterize the  body  only — the  garment  in 
which  the  spirit  has  been  clothed  while 
sojourning  in  this  cold  clime.  Death  is 
the  pre-ordained  mode  of  transition  to 
other  realms.  The  passports  for  the 
journey  come  more  frequently  as  evi- 
dences of  our  Father's  love  than  of  His 
wrath. 

The  only  elixir  of  life  I  know  is  the 
favor  that  comes  from  God  for  good 
deeds,  for  noble  purposes,  and  for  purity 
of  life.  To  him  who  does  his  whole 
duty  the  boon  of  eternal  life  will  be 
freely  granted,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  God  to  man. 

J.  E.    Talmage. 
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Walter  H.  Weed,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  written 
the  following  striking  account  of  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
He  himself  is  the  discoverer,  and  his 
explanation  of  the  apparent  mystery 
will  therefore  be  read  with  unusual  in- 
terest: 

An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  giving  an  account  of  the 
Death  Valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  which 
purports  to  be  a  description  by  an  eye- 
witness named  Mclntyre,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  story  as  printed  is 
a  rehash  of  a  scientific  article  on  the 
same  subject  published  in  Science, 
months    previous.     No    person    named 


Mclntyre  was  ever  connected  with  the 
Geological  Survey,  nor  up  to  this  year 
had  ever  visited  the  valley  in  question. 
The  writer,  who  has  spent  the  past  six 
summers  studying  the  geological  phe. 
nomena  of  that  region,  discovered  the 
now  famous  Death  Gulch  last  year,  and 
submits  the  following  description  of  the 
same,  as  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation: 

It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Park,  in  an  extremely  rugged  moun- 
tainous region;  a  country  seldom  visited 
save  by  occasional  travellers  to  the  min- 
ing camp  of  Cooke,  or  hunting  parties 
en  route  to  the  weird  scenery  of  the 
"Hoodoo"  country.    The  mountains  are 
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from  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  streams  flow  through 
narrow  valleys  and  canons,  with  precipi- 
tous walls,  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  high,  that  often  show  great 
numbers  of  upright  fossil  tree  trunks, 
standing  where  they  once  flourished  on 
the  flanks  of  some  ancient  mountain 
before  they  were  covered  by  the  ashes 
and  stones  of  volcanic  eruptions.  The 
Lamar  River  is  the  largest  stream  drain- 
ing this  region,  and  it  is  on  a  consider- 
able branch  of  this  that  our  American 
upas  valley  was  found.  As  usual  in  this 
the  home  of  the  wapiti  or  elk,  a  well- 
marked  trail  leads  up  the  creek,  afford- 
ing easy  travelling  on  horseback,  through 
open  meadows  and  thick  groves  of  pine. 
About  two  miles  up  Cache  Creek  the 
trail  leads  into  a  little  glade  in  the  midst 
of  thick,  pine  timbers. 

Even  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be 
something  unusual  and  peculiar  about 
this  little  opening  in  the  pines;  in  the 
centre  is  a  shallow  depression  that  is 
bare  of  verdure,  the  surface  white  with 
encrustation  that  proved  to  be  salt, 
while  the  converging  and  deeply  worn 
trails  leading  to  it,  and  the  numerous 
game  tracks  show  it  to  be  what  in  the 
hunter's  vernacular  is  called  a  "lick."  It 
is  the  dried  bed  of  an  ancient  hot  spring 
that  is  now  a  shallow  alkali  pool  in  the 
early  spring.  Crossing  this  little  meadow, 
we  found  the  creek  cutting  its  further 
edge,  while  the  white  slopes  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  smell  of  sulphur 
in  the  air,  suggest  at  once  to  those 
familiar  with  "Geyserland,"  the  presence 
of  hot  springs.  Picketing  our  horses 
where  they  might  graze  upon  the  salty 
grasses  that  grow  about  the  "lick,"  we 
descended  the  bank  to  the  border  of  the 
creek,  and  found  its  waters  flowing  be- 
tween smooth,  white  walls  of  polished 
marble,  and  an  expansion  of  the  stream 
bordered  by  this  creamy  white  rock 
forms  a  natural  bath  reservoir  that  even 
the  luxuriousnessof  ancient  Rome  could 
not  have  equalled.  In  the  centre  the 
water  is  boiling  furiously,  the  bubbling 
mass  rising  several  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  creek;  but  the  water  is 
quite  cold,  the  commotion  being  due  to 


the  copious  emission  of  gas  from  some 
vent  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Over  this 
spring  a  stranded  log  reaches  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  served  as  a  foot  bridge, 
which  we  crossed  with  that  sure-footed- 
ness  born  of  the  knowledge  that  our 
clothes  could  no  longer  be  spoiled  by  a 
wetting  should  we  fall  in. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  creek  we 
first  notice  a  low  mound  of  red  material 
evidently  iron  ochre,  and  just  beyond  is 
a  spring  now  depositing  this  substance. 
The  water,  clear  as  crystal  and  icy  cold, 
issues  from  the  centre  of  a  little  bowl  of 
ochre,  surrounded  by  the  brightest  of 
green  moss.  We  were  curious  enough 
to  taste  the  water  and  found  it  slightly 
acid,  highly  charged  with  gas,  and  tast- 
ing like  our  soda  water.  But  it  is  the 
surface  of  the  little  basins  and  pools, 
filled  by  the  overflow  of  this  spring, 
that  interests  us  most,  for  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  covered  with  an  ever-vary- 
ing iridescence  whose  brilliant  tints  put 
to  shame  the  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail 
and  surpass  the  changing  fires  of  an  opal. 
This  feast  of  color,  with  its  kaleidoscopic 
changes,  fascinated  us,  and  many  minutes 
were  spent  watching  it,  before  ascend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  a  little  platform 
overlooking  this  spring.  The  slope  is 
formed  of  a  gray  rock,  whose  riffled 
surface  at  once  suggests  the  terraces  of 
travertime,  the  so-called  "formation"  of 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  It  is  in- 
deed the  same  deposit  from  hot  springs, 
but  altered  and  crystalline,  the  material 
nearer  the  stream  resembling  a  coarse 
moss,  petrified  into  white,  nearly  trans- 
parent crystals.  The  lower  layers  are, 
however,  nearly  as  dense  and  hard  as 
flint,  and  it  is  this  material  that  forms 
the  marble  banks  of  the  creek,  where 
its  surface  is  polished,  until  it  is  as 
smooth  as  glass,  by  the  stream  itself. 

But  it  is  neither  this  deposit  nor  the 
bank  of  sulphur  a  few  yards  further  up 
the  creek  that  distinguished  this  place 
from  all  others  in  the  park,  though  the 
sulphur  contains  cedar  logs  embedded 
in  it  that  are  ready  for  lighting,  the 
wood  being  so  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur that  a  splint  of  it  will  burn  like  a 
match,    while  the    black    water  oozing 
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from  under  the  bank  would  make  a 
really  "jet-black"  ink.  It  is  an  innocent- 
looking  little  gulch  that  runs  down  the 
slope  at  right  angles  to  the  creek,  that 
makes  the  place  worthy  of  this  notice. 
This  little  ravine,  scarce  fifty  feet  deep, 
has  steeply  sloping  sides  of  chalky  white 
decomposed  rock,  as  soft  and  loose  as 
sand  or  clay.  A  little  water  runs  down 
the  narrow  bed  of  the  gulch,  cold  and 
sour,  puckering  the  mouth  with  the 
peculiar  astringency  of  alum.  Turning 
aside  to  explore  this  place,  we  ascended 
the  ravine,  finding  it  rather  difficult 
walking  in  the  little  stream  bed,  and 
hard  work  getting  up  several  draps 
where  the  stream  forms  miniature  falls 
of  five  or  six  feet.  Above  one  of  these 
tiny  cataracts  we  first  noticed  a  white, 
or  rather  creamy,  seductive  looking  sub- 
stance in  the  stream-bed.  This  was  so 
like  genuine  country  cream  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  it  a  purely  mineral  sub- 
stance, but  such  it  is,  and  formed  about 
the  minute  oozing  springs,  which  issue 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  gulch. 
It  was  here  too  that  we  first  noticed  a 
sulphurous  odor  and  a  slight  oppression 
of  the  lungs — the  irritating  effect  of  the 
fumes  of  a  sulphur  match  accompanied 
by  a  choking  as  if  from  lack  of  air.  We 
paused  a  moment  to  rest,  and  found  our- 
selves strangely  fatigued  for  so  short  a 
climb;  but  several  gusts  of  the  fresh 
northwest  wind  filled  our  lungs  with 
new  vigor,  and  we  continued  our 
clamber  up  the  gulch. 

With  heads  bent  and  eyes  eager  to 
note  the  curious  deposits  in  the  ravine 
bottom,  it  was  not  until  quite  close 
to  him  that  we  noticed  an  immense 
grizzly  bear  but  a  few  yards  ahead  of  us. 
Startled  by  so  sudden  and  so  close  an 
encounter,  we  instinctively  gave  a  leap 
up  the  steep  slope,  well  knowing  that  the 
up-hill  side  is  the  safest  when  a  bear  is 
near  and  no  trees  handy.  But  while  we 
scramble  a  second  look  is  more  assuring, 
and  though  the  shaggy  head  rests  as  if 
asleep  in  the  warm  sunshine,  something 
in  the  expression  and  attitude  induced  us 
to  utter  a  trial  shout  which  elicited  no 
response  from  Brer  B'ar.  Instantly  re- 
lieved, and  laughing  at  our  fears,  we  slid 


down  the  slope  and  landed  beside  a  huge 
specimen  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  wild  animals  of  the  Rockies — a  sil- 
ver-tip grizzly — whose  long  claws  and 
sharp  teeth  showed  evidence  of  having 
done  good  service.  Fat  as  butter,  and 
possessing  a  thick  coat  of  fur  that  would 
have  sold  for  a  small  fortune  in  a  New 
York  furrier's,  he  seemed  ready  for  his 
long  winter  nap.  Rolling  him  over,  we 
could  find  no  bullet-holes,  no  mark  of 
violence;  the  only  sign  of  injury  being  a 
few  drops  of  blood  beneath  his  glistening 
black  nose.  That  he  had  been  dead  but 
a  short  time  was  certain,  for  there  were 
no  flies,  and  the  carcass  was  fresh  and 
natural-looking. 

How  had  he  met  his  death?  was  the 
question  we  asked  each  other,  and  at 
first  it  seemed  an  enigma.  But,  stranger 
still,  beside  him  lay  the  decaying  remains 
of  yet  another  bear,  also  a  grizzly,  and 
above  this,  a  few  yards  up  the  gulch,  the 
fur  and  bones  of  other  bears,  five  skele- 
tons being  counted  besides  the  ribs  and 
shoulder-blades  of  an  elk.  While  look- 
ing at  this  strange  sight  reminding  one 
of  the  death-chamber  of  the  Chinese  or 
the  burial-place  of  the  Parsees,  we  find 
ourselves  faint  and  dizzy,  and  suddenly 
realize  our  own  danger.  Climbing 
quickly  up  the  slope  until  the  fresh 
breeze  restores  our  strength,  the  mystery 
is  solved.  It  is  carbonic-acid  gas  that 
had  filled  our  lungs,  and,  had  it  over- 
come us,  might  have  added  our  skeletons 
to  those  of  its  victims  now  lying  in  the 
gulch.  Descending  again,  we  risk  pos- 
sible asphyxiation  to  test  the  gas  with  a 
strip  of  lighted  paper,  which  it  quickly 
extinguishes — confirming  our  belief  as 
to  its  presence.  Above  the  elk-bones 
we  found  several  dead  birds,  a  rock  hare, 
and  numerous  lifeless  butterflies,  besides 
a  red  squirrel — a  pretty  little  fellow,  suf- 
focated, like  the  others,  while  crossing 
the  gulch. 

The  explanation  is  now  simple  enough. 
The  hot  springs  which  once  flowed  from 
these  slopes  are  now  things  of  the  past, 
but  leave  their  record  in  their  deposits 
and  the  white  slopes  of  decomposed 
rock;  but  they  are  succeeded  by  invisible 
emanations   of  gas,    mainly,   no   doubt, 
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carbonic-acid.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
is  heavier  than  air,  and  if  emitted 
abundantly,  will  collect  in  hollows  and 
depressions  in  the  slope,  and  any  animal 
unwary  enough  to  venture  into  the 
ravine,  when  the  air  is  still,  risks  suffo- 
cation by  the  gas.  It  was  doubtless  the 
remains  of  some  such  unfortunate  that 
tempted  the  first  bear,  whose  remains 
served  in  turn  to  attract  another,  and  he 
yet  another,  until  seven  in  all  have 
perished.    The    gulch    is,    therefore,    a 


veritable  death-trap,  a  natural  charnel- 
house,  whose  victims  are  not  yet 
numbered. 

Hastening  from  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion to  the  bench  above,  we  are  in  thick 
pine  timber/whose  balsam  odor  is  re- 
freshing to  our  lungs,  while  the  shrill 
chirrup  of  a  squirrel,  scolding  at  our 
intrusion  of  his  estate,  and  the  noisy  call 
of  a  Canada  jay,  assure  us  that  we  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  invisible  hand  of 
Death,  and  again  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
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All  that  the  general  public  knows  of 
the  Uintah  range  of  mountains  is  that 
they  see,  to  the  southward,  as  they  trav- 
erse the  Union  Pacific  between  Granger 
and  Evanston,  a  dim  and  distant  line  of 
snow-clad  peaks,  half  hidden  by  rolling 
lands  and  only  suggestive  of  grand- 
eur of  form  and  proportions.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  wildest  mountain  chains 
in  the  United  States,  and,  in  altitude, 
almost  ranks  with  the  Rockies  them- 
selves. It  has  a  dozen  peaks  over  thir- 
teen thousand  feet  high,  and  several  that 
are  over  fourteen  thousand,  and  on  these 
the  eternal  snow  still  lies  throughout  the 
driest  of  summer  seasons.  It  not  only 
has  these  great  heights,  but  in  form  the 
peaks  are  magnificent,  in  contour  more 
shapely  and  imposing  than  most  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  though 
the  latter  may  reach  a  few  feet  higher. 
*  *  *  The  Uintah  range  runs 
almost  due  east  and  west,  differing  in 
this  respect,  from  nearly  every  other  chain 
in  the  Territory,  all  of  which,  like  the 
Wasatch,  strike  north  and  south.  Be- 
cause of  the  direction  of  the  Uintahs,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  cross  them  by  a  railroad  for 
very  many  years,  especially  as  the 
southern  slope  is  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Uintah  Indian  reservation. 
They  are  so  steep  and  wild  that  there  is 
not  even  a  wagon  road  across  them,  ex- 
cept at  one  place,  near  Bald  Mountain, 
towards  the  eastern  end,  where  the 
government  constructed  a  military  road 


from  Fort  Bridger  to  Fort  Thornburg, 
many  years  ago,  and  that  passage  is  so 
difficult  that  it  has  almost  been  aban- 
doned. From  this  road  westward,  for 
seventy-five  miles,  there  is  no  way  of 
crossing  the  range  unless  it  be  on  one  of 
the  old  Indian  trails  that  lead  across  at 
Lake  Fork,  and  these  have  not  been 
used  for  so  many  years,  that  they  are 
well-nigh  obliterated.  Although  the 
reservation  begins  at  the  summit  of  the 
range,  the  Indians  are  never  now  seen 
in  the  higher  canons,  even  on  their  own 
side.  They  sometimes  get  well  up 
Uintah  canon;  but  it  is  said  they  cannot 
by  any  means,  be  persuaded  to  ascend 
Lake  Fork  beyond  a  certain  distance, 
some  superstition  with  which  the  whites 
are  not  familiar,  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  ascent.  The  result  is  that  these 
upper  valleys  are  altogether  solitary, 
and  offer  an  inviting  field  to  those  who 
choose  to  withdraw  completely  from 
human  companionship. 

One  of  the  best  approaches  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Uintahs,  is  to  go 
up  one  of  the  forks  of  the  headwaters  of 
Bear  River,  there  being  little  choice  be- 
tween the  East  Fork  and  the  Main  or 
Middle  Fork.  There  is  still  one  other 
tributary,  named  Hayden's  Fork,  but 
that  takes  you  too  far  to  the  west  to 
secure  a  central  position.  We  chose 
the  Main  Fork,  following  for  some  miles, 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Hilliard  flume, 
which  carried  logs  some  twenty-five 
miles,  from  these  forests  to  the  Union 
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Pacific  railway.  Around  the  higher 
tributaries  of  the  main  stream  are  some 
of  the  finest  mountains  in  the  range, 
among  them  being  Reed's,  Gilbert's, 
and  La  Motte.  We  made  our  camping 
place  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  latter, 
and  most  of  our  excursions  have,  so  far, 
been  made  upon  and  around  it.  With- 
in a  few  miles  there  are  scores  of  beauti- 
ful alpifce  lakes,  one  jaunt  having  shown 
us  fifteen,  of  various  sizes.  We  are  in 
the  timber.  Although  one  has  now  to 
go  far  up  into  the  mountains  to  reach  a 
place  where  the  wood-chopper  has  not 
injured  the  scenery,  such  regions  can  be 
found  in  this  neighborhood,  for  immense 
ranges  of  pine,  spruce  and  fir  are  here, 
in  which  the  axe  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

The  neighborhood  of  La  Motte  Peak 
is  a  mighty  fountain  head  whose  waters 
flow  partly  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
partly  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Within 
a  very  few  miles  of  each  other  and 
around  this  mountain  are  the  sources  of 
the  Provo,  Weber  and  Bear  rivers,  which 
empty  into  the  lake;  Henry's,  Burnt,  and 
Black  Forks,  which  flow  into  Green 
River  to  the  north  of  the  Uintahs;  and 
on  the  south  side  are  the  Duchesne, 
Currant  Creek,  Red  Creek,  Lake  Fork 
and  Uintah  Creek,  which  reach  Green 
River  to  the  south  of  the  range.  Tribu- 
tary to  these  are  a  thousand  rills  and 
streams,  at  the  head  of  which  are  fre- 
quently found  the  alpine  lakes  and 
grassy  parks  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  our  high  mountain  scenery. 
Nothing  could  contrast  more  artistically 
than  these  deep  and  placid  lakes,  with 
their  fringes  of  rich  green  and  quiet, 
piney  glades,  against  the  gigantic  up- 
rising cliffs  of  rock,  bare,  broken,  deso- 
late against  the  sky,  rifted  with  chasms, 
in  which  the  snow  still  lingers  and  upon 
whose  brows  the  morning  sun  gleams, 
and  the  setting  sun  glows,  while  the 
vale  below,  with  its  lake  of  beryl,  is 
wrapped  in  deep  shadow  and  the  gray  of 
twilight  is  stealing  among  the  pines. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  memory 
of  old  explorers  of  the  Uintahs  when 
there  lay  so  little  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains, or  when  the  waters  were  so  low. 
In    many    places  we  ran  across  water 
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courses  that  are  now  dry  for  the  first 
time  in  we  know  not  how  long;  and  not 
a  few  of  the  little  lakelets  have  turned 
to  barren  stretches  of  caked  mud. 
Nevertheless,  although  no  vestige  of 
snow  can  be  discerned  on  the  Wasatch, 
there  are  still  broad  fields  of  it  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Uintahs.  On  the 
back  of  La  Motte,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  we  climbed 
around  a  snow  bank  which  we  estimated 
to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  six  hun- 
dred feet  across,  and  from  five  to 
twenty-five  feet  thick;  but  this  was  the 
largest  patch  in  all  our  broad  field  of 
view.  There  was  not  a  particle  to  be 
seen  on  Gilbert's  peak,  nor  on  Reed's, 
although  perhaps  some  little  lingered  on 
some  of  their  sheltered  northern  slopes. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  La 
Motte  is  superb,  embracing  so  wide  a 
field  and  such  a  variety  lof  materials. 
To  the  north,  the  bad  lands  of  Wyoming 
stretched,  pale  and  dreary,  into  the 
remote  distance;  and  further  west  long 
lines  of  alternating  prairies  and  hills 
mark  the  course  of  Bear  River  beyond 
Bear  Lake;  then  to  the  west,  the  last 
lingering  line  of  blue — so  faint  that  it 
wearies  the  eye  to  hold  its  outline  longer 
than  a  moment — are  the  Wasatch  moun- 
tains, a  hundred  miles  away  yet  noble 
in  form,  and  full  of  interest  because 
much  beloved.  We  could  trace  them 
from  the  peaks  near  Willard  and  Ogden 
down  past  the  Cottonwoods  and  Ameri- 
can Fork  with  a  suspicion  even  of 
Mount  Nebo,  a  rugged  line  yet  exceed- 
ingly faint,  even  though  the  inter-space 
was  clear  as  air  can  be  and  the  sky 
above  was  pure  and  blue  as  cobalt. 
As  it  stretches  southward,  the  line 
crosses  the  dark  majestic  outline  of 
Reed's  Peak  which  rises  in  fine  propor- 
tions just  across  the  canon,  its  base 
clothed  in  dense  forests  through  which 
a  group  of  gleaming  lakes  down  below 
reflects  the  afternoon  sun.  From  near 
that  peak  begins  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Uintahs;  stretching  eastward  as  far  as 
the  vision  will  extend,  they  rise  in 
domes,  in  pyramids,  in  cones,  all  broken 
and  rifted  with  grim  chasms  and  sides 
torn  with  wind  and  snow — vari-colored, 
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pale  ochres  of  yellowish  aud  greenish 
gray,  deep  maroon  cliffs,  stretches  of 
creamy  ridges,  bluffs  of  purple,  and 
over  and  through  all,  the  blue  air 
softened  the  distance  until  the  most 
easterly  peaks  are  azure  on  their  shadow 
sides  and  lilac  where  the  sun  catches 
them.  In  every  meadow  far  below, 
where  the  grass  has  been  yellowed  by 
frost,  lies  a  pale,  sea-green,  alpine  lake 
bordered  by  dark,  purple  boulders  that 
have  been  cast  there  by  the  glaciers  of 
long  ago.  Above,  below,  whichever 
way  we  gaze  there  are  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  The  way  hither  is  toil- 
some and  beset  with  dangers,  but  the 
end  repays.  There  is  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  view — timber  line  lies  far  below — 
the  air  is  free  and  the  winds  sweep  by 
in  a  mad  race,  not  very  cold,  but  so 
keen  as  to  sting  the  nostrils  and  make 
the  eyes  water. 

As  Professor  Marcus  E.  Jones,  in 
whose  company  we  recently  made  this 
exploring  trip,  gravely  remarked,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  photograph  in  a  strong 
wind  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
but  we  went  bravely  to  work,  and 
perched  on  the  face  of  a  beetling  cliff, 
biding  our  time  for  a  lull  in  the  violent 
wind,  made  a  series  of  exposures  of 
the  surrounding  peaks  and  cliffs  which 
ought  to  develop  into  fine  pictures  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  lugging  a  camera 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  over  fourteen 
thousand  feet  high.  We  made  one  ex- 
posure of  the  amphitheatre  in  which 
originates  the  East  Fork  of  Bear  River, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  westward 
secured  another  of  the  main  fork  of  the 
same  river.  We  made  one  across  the 
canon,  taking  in  Reed's  Peak  and  its 
neighboring  heights,  with  the  vale  at  its 
feet  bestrewn  with  lakes  and  clothed  in 
rich  and  healthy  timber,  while  other 
exposures  included  the  mountains  to  the 
northeast  amongst  which  must  lie  much 
splendid  scenery  fully  as  fine  as  that 
which  now  surrounds  us. 

Although  the  revenue  derived  by  the 
territory  from  its  sheep  interests  is 
among  the  greatest  we  have,  one  cannot 
but  count  the  cost  in  the  desolation  of 
the  valleys   and   the   dreariness   of  the 


mesas  and  upper  meadows.  The  woolly 
flocks  have  absorbed  every  blade  of 
grass  in  all  the  rolling  country  surround- 
ing the  Weber  river,  and  of  every  acre 
that  is  not  fenced  against  them  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Bear,  around  Chalk  Creek, 
the  Porcupine  mountains  and,  in  fact, 
wherever  they  can  be  driven  in  all  the 
valleys  and  rolling  hills  of  this  portion 
of  the  country.  No  doubt,  alao,  most 
other  parts  of  Utah  have  been  similarly 
denuded  of  grass  by  the  same  means, 
and  coupled  with  the  unusual  dryness  of 
the  season  the  effect  upon  the  country 
is  very  apparent.  Where  once  were 
rolling  meadows,  lush  with  rich  grass 
and  fringed  with  shady  shrubbery,  the 
plain,  gray  earth  stares  blankly  at  the 
traveler,  who  is  blinded  by  the  glare  and 
scorched  by  the  reflected  heat  and  light, 
while  the  willows  and  maples  and  cling- 
ing vines  that  made  the  roadside  so 
charming  a  few  years  ago,  are  all  gnawed 
bare  as  high  as  the  sheep  can  reach. 
The  sheep  herders  penetrate  deep  into 
the  mountains — we  found  them  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — and 
in  many  places  where  we  might  well 
expect  to  find  the  parks  and  meadows 
fertile  and  green  they  had  been  clipped  so 
closely  to  the  earth  by  the  fine  teeth  of  the 
sheep  that  they  will  require  many  years 
to  recover  their  former  richness.  We 
asked  a  sheep-herder  whether  he  knew 
of  any  part  of  the  upper  country  to  which 
the  sheep  had  not  been,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not — if  he  did,  he  would  take 
his  herd  there.  Meanwhile,  the  sage- 
brush is  taking  advantage  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  grass  and  is  stealing  over  the 
valleys  where  once  grew  waving  timothy 
and  wild  hay.  While  the  grasses  have 
a  fair  show  they  will  stand  off  the  sage- 
brush, but  let  them  be  weakened  by 
drouth  or  almost  killed  by  the  nibbling 
and  tramping  of  herds  of  sheep  and  the 
sagebrush  will  march  victoriously  over 
the  meadows  never  more  to  be  van- 
quished. After  that,  there  is  no  range 
for  either  cattle  or  horses,  and  the  price 
of  our  sheep-industry  must  be  the  wiping 
out  of  the  cattle  and  horse  raising,  to- 
gether with  the  beauty  of  many  of  our 
valleys,   and    constantly    increasing    in 
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area  the  already  large  proportion  of  our 
sterile  lands.  A  less  important  loss,  yet 
one  which  many  deplore  above  all 
others,  is  the  driving  out  or  extermina- 
tion of  game,  for  no  deer  or  elk  remain 
when  the  sheep  invade  their  pastures. 
These  ill   effects   are  so  apparent  that 


some  already  doubt  whether  the  result 
is  worth  the  cost;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  as  well  to  look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face  and  if  we  are  paying 
a  high  price  for  our  mutton  and  wool  we 
all  ought  to  know  it. 
H.  L.  A.  Culmer  in  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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Christmas  fell  on  a  Tuesday  in  1888. 
The  people  here  are  not  satisfied  with 
only  two  holidays  in  a  week;  they  have 
the  day  following  Christmas  set  apart  as 
boxing  day.  I  awoke  on  Christmas 
morning  in  North  Fitz  Roy,  near  Mel- 
bourne, feeling  as  well  as  I  ever  did  in 
my  life.  As  the  Lord  had  given  me  an 
extra  degree  of  His  Spirit,  I  concluded 
I  would  merit  the  favor  by  banishing  as 
far  as  possible  all  conflicting  thoughts. 
How  did  I  spend  Christmas?  Leaving 
my  stopping  place,  I  arrived  at  Scoresby 
by  train,  and  proceeding  by  foot  two 
miles  and  a  half  I  reached  Tillack's  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Here  the  young  people 
were  all  ready,  dressed  in  their  best, 
preparing  to  get  into  the  carts  which 
stood  waiting  at  the  door,  ready  to  take 
us  all  to  Fern  Tree  Gulley.  We  ride  for 
two  miles  over  hills  and  dales,  bright  in 
their  verdant  covering,  but  withal  lack- 
ing in  that  mountain  freshness  character- 
istic of  our  Utah  scenery,  but  certainly 
not  in  variety  of  verdure  and  beauty. 
We  are  now  as  far  as  we  can  take  the 
carts,  and  we  therefore  unload  to  enjoy 
a  hearty  dinner  of  roast  goose.  After 
dinner  I  seek  a  shady  nook — think  of 
seeking  shade  at  Christmas  time — but 
we  are  induced  to  go  further  up  the 
hills  where  a  number  of  campers  are 
located.  Half  a  mile  on  we  find  a 
beautiful  retreat  on  the  edge  of  a  deep 
gulley.  Above  us  this  gulley  leads  up 
between  two  high  hills  or  mountains 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  tim- 
ber, some  of  the  trees  towering  about 
three  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  Across 
the  ravine  where  we  sit,  the  trunks  of 
two  old  trees  span  the  ravine.  These 
are  covered  with  beautiful  moss,   and 


taken  altogether  our  surroundings  form  a 
wild  and  rural  picture,  delightful  to  con- 
template. Wrapt  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenery  about  me  which  I  beheld 
from  the  moss  covered  stump  where  1 
sat,  I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie 
and  asked  to  go  still  further  up.  Con- 
sidering the  heat  was  as  oppressive  as  in 
July  in  Utah,  I  came  near  declining  the 
invitation,  but  being  assured  it  was  only 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  we  set  out  to 
reach  the  summit,  goaded  on  by  the 
further  assurance  that  the  sight  of  Mel- 
bourne, the  bay  and  surrounding  coun- 
try from  the  top  of  the  hill  would  amply 
repay  the  toil.  As  we  advance  upwards 
the  path  becomes  narrower  and  more 
difficult  of  ascent,  but  there  is  now  more 
to  attract  the  eye,  great  ferns  as  large  as 
trees  are  plentiful,  vfrile  the  surrounding 
underwood  is  as  dense  as  a  jungle.  I 
must  say  that  such  sights  as  we  behold, 
I  never  expected  to  see  with  my  natural 
eyes — the  imagination  could  not  have 
formed  such  beauty  without  the  aid  of 
what  we  saw  that  day.  The  hills  from 
either  side  of  the  gully  slope  about  fifty 
degrees,  and  in  some  places  it  is  even 
steeper.  Imagine  these  side-hills  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  timber — large, 
giant  trees,  and  thick  underbrush;  then 
add  the  beautiful  fern  trees  all  around 
us,  together  with  grasses  and  a  few  small 
flowers;  remember  also  that  many  of  the 
trees  have  been  felled,  and  their  trunks, 
as  with  those  standing,  are  covered  with 
mosses  and  ferns, — and  you  see  our  sur- 
roundings. We  are  making  our  way, 
amid  all  this,  on  a  verry  narrow  path, 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  obstructed 
by  fallen .  trunks,  branches,  and  ferns, 
quite  steep  and  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  ravine.  A  small  stream 
with  a  tender  rippling  makes  its  way  in 
the  ravine  to  finish  the  loveliness  of  the 
picture.  Now  intensify  all  this  about 
tenfold,  as  we  make  our  way  upwards, 
and  you  find  us  where  the  foliage  is  so 
dense  as  to  exclude  every  ray  of  the  sun; 
as  a  consequence,  the  air,  which  was  so 
warm  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  is 
now  very  cool,  resembling  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  deep,  damp  cellar.  Now  you 
are  here,  sit  down  with  me  on  a  moss- 
covered  trunk  by  my  side,  and  wander 
afar  back  to  home  and  Utah!  Pen  or 
brush  would  indeed  be  mean  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  clever  artists,  to 
paint  the  beauties  around  us  which  in- 
comparable nature  has  spread  to  view 
on  every  hand.  I  expect  the  ferns  them- 
selves would  blush  if  they  saw  my  at- 
tempt at  description. 

After  a  great  deal  of  climbing  we 
emerge  from  the  gully  and  reach  the  top 
of  the  hill  completely  exhausted.  But  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  view  of  Mel- 
bourne, for  the  smoke  of  the  many  fires 
seen  in  all  directions  has  made  the  air  so 
thick  and  dusty  that  the  dim  outlines  of 
the  bay  and  city  seem  like  a  shadowy 
dream  afar  off.  The  sun  where  we  now 
found  ourselves  was  extremely  hot,  and 
I  longed  for  the  shady  nook.  Once  on 
the  road  down  again,  we  made  our  way 
comfortably  along,  picking  moss  and 
ferns.  Arrived  at  the  base  we  again  have 
some  "tucker,"  as  they  term  the  lunch, 
and  then  we  pile  into  the  carts  and  drive 
for  home  where  we  arrive  about  9:30  in 
the  evening. 

There  were  in  our  company  twenty- 
two  persons,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  went 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  even  the  little  four- 
year-olds,  you  will  not  wonder  that  we 
were  tired.  The  distance  to  the  top, 
instead  of  being  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  little  ones  had  to  be  carried 
both  up  and  down.  So  we  are  content 
to  rest  at  home. 

George  E.  Woolley. 


last  been  killed  by  a  young  forest  officer. 
This  tigress  has  been  the  scourge  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Charaka  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  her  victims  have  been 
innumerable.  On  one  occasion  she 
seized  one  out  of  a  number  of  foresters 
who  were  sleeping  together  in  a  hut, 
carried  him  off,  and  deliberately  made 
him  over  to  her  cubs  to  play  with,  while 
she  protected  their  innocent  gambols 
from  being  disturbed.  She  stood  over 
the  prostrate  form  of  her  victim  and 
purred  in  a  cat-like  and  self-complacent 
way  to  her  cubs,  who  were  romping 
about  and  rolling  over  the  apparently 
lifeless  body.  She  then  lay  down  a  few 
yards  off,  and  with  blinking  eyes  watched 
the  gambols  of  her  young  progeny.  In 
a  few  moments  the  man  sat  up  and  tried 
to  beat  the  young  brutes  off.  They 
were  too  young  to  hold  him  down,  so  he 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  shake  him- 
self free,  and  started  off  on  a  run;  but 
before  he  had  gone  twenty  yards  the 
tigress  bounded  [out  and  brought  him 
back  to  her  cubs.  Once  more  the 
doomed  wretch  had  to  defend  himself 
over  again  from  their  playful  attacks. 
He  made  renewed  attempts  to  regain 
his  freedom,  but  was  seized  by  the  old 
tigress  and  brought  back  each  time  be- 
fore he  had  gone  many  yards.  At  last 
the  tigress  herself  joined  in  the  gambols 
of  her  cubs,  and  the  wretched  man  was 
thrown  about  and  tossed  over  her  head 
exactly  as  many  of  us  have  seen  our 
domestic  cat  throw  rats  and  mice  about 
before  beginning  to  feed  on  them.  After 
tormenting  him  in  this  way  for  a  while 
the  tigress  began  to  eat  him. 


A  Tiger   Man-Eater. — The    notori- 
ous Jounsar  man-eating  tigress  has  at 


A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 
Some  fifteen  miles  from  Lancaster  by 
turnpike  and  twenty  by  rail  lies  the  little 
village  of  Ephrata.  It  is  a  very  secluded, 
sleepy-looking  little  place,  in  spite  of  the 
railroad  that  runs  through  it,  shut  in  by 
surrounding  hills  and  by  a  low  line  of 
mountains  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Ephrata  Ridge.  The  houses  of  the  town 
straggle  along  a  broad  road  which  crosses 
the  railroad  near  the  station,  dips  away 
until  it  sweeps  around  in  a  curve  over  a 
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bridge,  past  an  old  mill  in  front  of  a 
broad-built  red  brick  house,  and  so  away 
into  the  country.  The  hbuses,  generally 
brick-built,  in  many  cases  old-fashioned, 
are  very  comfortable  and  home-like. 

Here  one  meets  the  Dunker  per  se  in 
every  by-road  and  lane — men  with  long 
beards  and  flowing  hair  parted  in  the 
middle.  At  the  farm-houses  are  pleasant, 
matronly  faces,  stamped  with  humility 
and  gentleness,  while  an  air  of  almost 
saintly  simplicity  is  given  by  the  clear- 
starched cap,  the  handkerchief  crossed 
on  the  breast,  the  white  apron,  and  the 
plain  gray  or  drab  stuff  of  the  dresses. 

The  style  of  living  of  these  good  peo- 
ple, their  manners  and  customs,  are  of 
the  most  primitive  type.  Their  aim  is  to 
imitate  the  early  Christians  in  their  habits 
of  life  as  well  as  in  their  religious  tenets. 
There  is  absolutely  no  distinction  of 
caste  among  them. 

They  settled  at  first  near  Philadelphia, 
in  a  spot  which  has  since  been  called 
Germantown,  from  the  various  German 
religious  refugees  who  settled  there  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The 
sect  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  but  has  spread 
to  other  States,  principally  those  of  the 
Northwest,  though  there  are  churches 
established  in  western  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Their 
dress  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
quaint  and  old-fashioned  in  its  cut;  they 
offer  no  resistance  to  injuries;  they  ob- 
serve no  conformity  with  the  world  and 
its  manners  and  customs;  they  refuse  to 
take  oaths  in  courts  of  law;  in  these  and 
many  other  ways  resembling  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Some  of  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
exceedingly  curious.  They  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  Christians. 

The  feast  begins  about  the  time  of 
candle-lighting.  The  men  are  seated 
upon  one  side  of  the  meeting  house,  the 
women  upon  the  other.  The  first  cere- 
mony is  that  of  the  washing  of  feet,  each 
sex  performing  this  duty  for  its  own. 
Those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  ordi- 
nance presently  enter  the  meeting,  car- 
rying tubs  of  lukewarm  water,  and  each 


member  on  the  front  benches  removes 
his  or  her  shoes  and  stockings.  A  man 
on  the  men's  side  and  a  woman  on  the 
women's  then  wash  the  feet  one  by  one, 
taking  the  right  hand  of  each  individual, 
as  they  finish  the  washing,  and  giving 
the  kiss  of  peace.  After  the  one  who 
performs  the  washing  follows  another, 
with  a  long  towel  girded  around  the 
waist,  who  wipes  the  feet  just  washed, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  right  hand 
and  the  kiss  of  peace.  As  one  benchful 
has  the  ceremony  performed,  it  gives 
place  to  another.  While  this  ceremony 
is  being  conducted,  the  minister  or 
teachers  make  a  brief  speech  or  read 
appropriate  portions  of  Scripture  relat- 
ing to  the  subject. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  supper  itself. 
Each  third  bench  is  so  arranged  that  the 
back  can  be  turned  upon  a  pivot  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  a  long 
table.  This  is  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  presently  brothers  and  sisters 
enter,  bearing  large  plates  or  bowls  of 
soup,  which  are  placed  upon  the  tables. 
Three  or  four  people  help  themselves 
out  of  the  same  dish.  After  this  the 
communion  is  administered,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  is  concluded  by  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  preaching.  This 
the  brethren  hold  is  the  only  true  method 
of  administering  the  ordinance  of  the 
Last  Supper;  and  also  hold  that  it  is 
similar  to  that  ceremony  as  celebrated  in 
the  early  Christian  Church. 

Another  peculiar  ordinance  among 
them  is  that  of  anointing  the  sick  with 
oil,  in  accordance  with  the  text  in  James, 
v.,  14.  The  sick  one  calls  upon  the 
elders  of  the  meeting,  and,  at  a  settled 
time,  the  ceremony  is  performed.  It 
consists  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  head 
of  the  sick  person,  of  laying  hands  upon 
them,  and  praying  over  them. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  admin- 
istered in  running  water,  and  by  three- 
fold immersion,  the  officiating  minister 
then  laying  his  hands  upon  the  recipient, 
who  still  kneels  in  the  water,  and  pray- 
ing over  him  or  her. 

The  minister  or  teachers,  who  receive 
no  stipend  whatever,  are  elected  by  the 
votes   of  the   members   of  the  church, 
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he  who  receives  the  largest  number  of 
votes  being  pronounced  elected.  These 
elections  are  summoned  by  the  elders  of 
the  church,  who  preside  over  them  and 
receive  the  votes  of  the  people,  either 
viva  voce,  in  whispers,  or  by  closed  bal- 
lots. If  no  candidate  has  a  majority,  or 
if  there  are  a  greater  number  of  blank 
votes  cast  than  for  any  one  candidate, 
the  election  is  pronounced  void. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  condensed  account 
of  these  people,  and  of  their  religious 
customs  and  ordinances.  They  are 
called  Dunkers,  or  Tunkers,  from  the 
German  tunken,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted to  dip,  or  probably  "to  sop"  is 
a  better  equivalent  word.  They  assume 
for  themselves  the  name  Brethren,  on 
account  of  the  text,  Matthew,  xxiii,  8, 
"One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  They  also  some- 
times call  themselves  "God's  Peculiar 
People." — Howard  Pyle  in  Harper's 
Magazine. 


China's  Ancient  Capital. — A  re- 
cent visitor  to  Nanking  gives  the  follow- 
ing entertaining  description  of  the  city: 

"A  crenelated  wall,  built  of  brick  and 
stone,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and,  it  is  said, 
thirty  six  miles  in  circumference,  encloses 
the  city.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  considering  that  it  was 
built  over  a  thousand  years  ago.  Much 
of  the  area  enclosed  by  this  wall  has 
lapsed  into  a  savage  state,  and  become 
the  resort  of  wild  game.  The  city,  no 
doubt,  was  once  a  very  great  one;  there 
are  evidences  of  it  everywhere.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  It  is  still  of  vast  extent,  and 
from  what  I  saw  of  its  recent  condition, 
and  the  many  ruins  of  ancient  palaces 
and  temples,  and  paved  roads,  that  once 
were  populous  and  busy  streets,  I  could 
well  imagine  its  former  greatness.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  600,000. 
The  capital  was  removed  from  Nanking 
to  Peking  in  the  Ming  dynasty  in  141 1. 

"The  tomb  of  the  first  Ming  emperor 
is  in  a  picturesque  valley  a  mile  or  two 
outside  the  walls.  Leading  up  to  it  on 
the  plain  are  a  number  of  colossal  stone 


figures  of  warriors,  elephants,  camels, 
lions,  etc.,  in  more  or  less  dilapidated 
condition.  The  ample  grounds  which 
enclose  the  tomb,  were  at  one  time  orna- 
mented with  stone  and  marble  bridges, 
kiosks  and  tablets,  the  remains  of  which 
are  scattered  about  the  grounds,  buried 
in  a  rank  growth  of  wild  shrubbery  and 
trees.  Near  here  was  the  great  first 
pagoda,  built  way  back  in  the  centuries 
at  a  cost  of  three  million  taels.  Its  ma- 
terial was  porcelain  brick,  the  top  over- 
laid with  burnished  copper  and  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  No  vestige  of  it 
remains  to-day. 

"The  city  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Yangtse,  where  resides, 
with  a  large  number  of  officials,  the 
Viceroy  Tseng.  It  has  always  been 
noted  as  the  seat  of  learning  of  the 
empire.  It  is  the  headquarters  also  of 
the  Viceroy's  army  and  navy.  There  is 
an  arsenal  here,  where  small  arms  and 
ammunition  are  manufactured:  extensive 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet.  'Nankeen,'  a  fabric  well  known, 
is  made  here  from  the  yellow  cotton 
plant.  There  is  a  paper  manufactory 
which  makes  a  beautiful  translucent 
paper  from  vegetable  pith.  This  paper 
is  much  used  for  painting  water-color 
pictures  by  native  artists. 

"Being  the  literature  center,  the  annual 
examinations  of  candidates,  for  all  civil 
and  military  positions  are  held  here. 
The  examination  hall  has  accommoda- 
tions for  thirty  thousand  students. 
Under  cover  of  the  hall  are  long  rows  or 
streets  of  cells,  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  and  three  feet  wide,  in  which 
the  candidates  are  confined  from  three 
to  nine  days.  They  are  given  the  sub- 
ject, pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  closed  in. 
At  the  last  examination,  there  were 
twenty  nine  thousand  candidates  for  the 
vacancies. 

"The  only  foreigners  in  the  city  are 
about  thirty  Americans.  The  central 
mission  of  the  Methodist  church  has  a 
hospital  at  Nanking,  where  the  Chinese 
are  received,  and  treated  at  a  nominal 
expense.  This  is  practical  Christianity, 
which  the  people  understand  and  ap- 
preciate." 


HIERAPOLIS. 


Hierapolis,  whose  ruins  cover  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  in  a  wild  and 
lonely  tract  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Meander,  presents  two  different  sources 
of  interest  to  the  explorer.  The 
traveler  who  reaches  it — and  the  journey 
is  not  difficult,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
be  much  easier — finds  himself  on  ground 
that  teems  with  the  associations  of 
many  centuries.  The  classic  Meander 
flows  through  that  serpentining  channel 
which  has  made  its  name  a  word  in 
every  language.  Close  by  are  the  sites 
of  Tripolis  and  Colosse.  The  ruins  of 
Laodicea  are  not  far  off.  In  sacred 
Scripture  the  two  towns  are  coupled  in 
a  single  verse.  "I  bear  him  record," 
writes  St.  Paul  to  these  very  Colossians, 
"that  he  [Epaphras]  hath  a  great 
zeal  for  you,  and  v.  them  that  are  in 
Laodicea  and  them  in  Hierapolis." 
After  eighteen  centuries  the  ruins  of 
both  towns  may  still  be  traced,  though 
those  of  Hierapolis  are  much  the  more 
important.  Another  traveler  had  visited 
the  place  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
left  his  record  of  its  singular  attractions. 
Strabo,  the  first  geographer,  writing  about 
twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  hot  springs, 
the  water  of  which  consolidated  if  it 
were  left  to  cool.  Recent  travelers  and 
writers  have  had  little  to  say  about  the 
town,  and  indeed  it  is  the  construction 
of  the  railway  from  Smyrna  which  first 
brought  it  within  measurable  distance 
of  an  easy  trip.  The  terminus  of  that 
railway  is  still  at  Seraguay,  and  Seraguay 
is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Hierapolis. 
The  excursion  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
The  station-master  at  Seraguay  can 
provide  you  with  accommodation  for  the 
night,  and  his  aid  is  readily  given  in 
procuring  horses  and  a  guide  for  the 
morning's  journey.        *        *        * 

You  enter  the  town  through  a  street 
of  tombs.  Some  are  large  mausoleums 
that  hold  the  ashes  ol  forgotten  genera- 
tions. A  small  door  gives  access  to  a 
chamber  fitted  round  with  shelves  on 
which  the  coffins  lay.  The  tomb  was 
always  surmounted  by  a  sarcophagus  of 
considerable  size,  and  generally  carved 


from  one  piece  of  stone.  As  a  rule 
they  follow  in  form  a  conventional  pat- 
tern, but  one,  evidently  of  very  early 
date,  is  carved  with  figures  in  relief, 
groups  of  dancing  boys,  while  another, 
later  and  of  debased  Roman  work, 
shows  a  series  of  niches  each  with  a 
figure  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  cover 
two  recumbent  figures  carved  in  very 
high  relief.  What  is  very  curious  about 
these  tombs  in  Hierapolis  is  the  paucity 
of  inscriptions.  Hierapolis  must  have 
been  an  important  trading  city,  whose 
inhabitants  were  peaceably  inclined, 
and  not  given  over  to  ambition.  Many 
of  them  were  dyers,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
waters  made  this  trade  an  easy  and  a 
profitable  one.  For  more  than  a  mile 
this  stretch  of  tombs  winds  on — the  sar- 
cophagi in  some  places  clustered  thick, 
in  others  scattered  about  at  intervals, 
but  in  all  cases  rifled  of  their  contents, 
the  very  bones  having  been  removed — 
till  quite  unexpectedly  we  come  on  a 
large,  solidly  constructed,  arched  build- 
ing. The  stone-work  is  very  rude,  but 
very  massive;  the  key-stones  of  the  arches 
are  carved  with  Christian  symbols. 
The  work  is  obviously  Roman,  but  so 
deficient  in  style  as  to  show  that  archi- 
tecture had  scarcely  yet  attained  the 
dignity  of  an  art  when  this  structure 
was  reared.  It  is  still  a  moot  point 
what  purpose  it  could  have  served.  It 
may  be  that,  lying  thus  outside  the  city 
gates,  and  forming  the  commencement 
of  the  street  of  tombs,  this  building  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  dead, 
and  funerals  halted  here  while  the  last 
religious  rite  was  performed. 

Leaving  this  building  on  our  left,  a  few 
paces  take  us  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
They  consist  of  three  arches,  and  flank- 
ing the  building  at  either  side  oval 
watch-towers.  Immediateley  on  entering 
we  see,  still  outside  the  walls,  and 
perched  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the 
ruins  of  a  very  large  theatre.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
buildings  within  the  walls  are  of  much 
more  recent  date.  There  may  have  been 
an  older  Hierapolis,  destroyed  perhaps 
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by  earthquake,  and  these  ruins  may  have 
been  venerable  when  houses,  walls  and 
temples  now  as  ruinous  sheltered  a  pop- 
ulation whose  very  existence  is  forgot- 
ten. We  have  to  pass  through  a  second 
and  inner  gateway  before  we  come  fairly 
within  the  ruins  of  the  town.  A  single 
doorway  in  a  very  massive  wall  admits 
us,  and  now  the  fragments  of  architecture 
are  plentiful,  and  we  may  judge  the 
buildings  from  their  ruins  to  have  been 
important.  Most  of  the  columns  are  of 
ordinary  yellow  sandstone.  A  few  of 
white  marble  are  to  be  met  with,  but 
marble,  though  common  in  the  Ephesian 
ruins,  is  rare  at  Hierapolis.  When  we 
reach  the  far  end  of  the  street  we  come 
to  what  must  have  been  the  aristocratic 
end  of  the  town.  Here  were  the  baths 
and  the  gymnasium.  Here  issued  Irom 
the  rock,  or  at  least  here  now  issues, 
warm,  pellucid,  and  delicately  tinged 
with  the  faintest  tint  of  aquamarine,  the 
spring  which  Strabo  traveled  to  see. 
The  opening  from  which  it  comes  is 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  looking 
down  into  the  clear  water  you  can  see 
fragments  of  white  marble  pillars  clear 
and  sharp  as  the  day  when  the  statuary's 
chisel  carved  them.  The  pool  is  fringed 
with  rushes,  but  though  the  surface  is 
always  smooth,  the  water  overflows  the 
edges,  and  making  channels  for  itself, 
flows  off  by  the  plateau  on  which   the 


city  stands.  The  course  through  these 
channels  gradually  cools  the  water,  and 
as  the  temperature  lowers  the  deposit 
begins.  The  normal  temperature  is 
about  one  hundred  degrees,  but  the 
surface  of  the  pool  gives  off  no  vapor 
on  a  warm  day,  only  at  sunrise-and  after 
sunset  the  steam  rises  cloudily.  The 
cooling  of  the  water  is  not  very  fast,  but 
where  the  stream  spreads  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  bluff,  there  the  deposit 
forms  rapidly,  and  the  layers  of  it  grad- 
ually extend  into  the  famous  White 
Terrace. 

At  the  edge  of  the  bluff  that  drops 
directly  to  the  back  of  the  valley  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  city  wall,  with  the 
coping  stones  in  some  places  still  intact. 

Passing  outside  these  walls,  we  find 
all  along  the  bluff  the  waters  of  the 
spring  flowing  and^  silently  producing 
the  wonders  of  the  place.  For  hundreds 
of  years  the  water,  charged  with  its 
calcareous  deposit,  has  been  making  its 
progress,  and  leaving  behind  it  every- 
where the  evidences  of  its  course.  It 
has  hardened  and  solidified  as  it  has 
fallen  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  till  in 
certain  places  where  the  descent  was 
sheer  the  appearance  is  as  of  a  frozen 
cascade.  Sometimes,  however,  the  slope 
would  incline  almost  inappreciably,  and 
the  water  in  these  places  would  widen  out 
and  flow  languidly  and  in  shallow  sheets. 


WAITING. 


Wilt  thou  never  break,  O  morning? 

Shall  we  ne'er  thy  dawn  behold, 
Zion,  in  thy  glory  rising, 

Might  and  majesty  untold? 

Vainly  have  we  watched  and  waited, 
Lord,  Thy  promised  time  of  power, 

That  should  rend  our  chains  asunder, 
And  o'erthrow  oppression's  tower? 

Longer  shall  Thy  sons,  Jehovah, 
Lick  the  dust  of  Gentile  feet? 

Longer  shall  Thy  laws  be  trampled 
As  the  stones  of  yonder  street? 

Still  shall  tyranny  triumphant 
Strive  thought's  freedom  to  restrain? 


Still  shall  truth  be  stamped  as  error? 
Still,  o'er  right,  injustice  reign? 

Shall  the  rich  man  hoard  his  millions, 
While  the  poor  man  begs  his  crust? 

Shall  a  god  of  gold  be  worshipped, 
And  in  flesh  shall  Israel  trust? 

Shall  such  things  be  seen  in  Zion, 
Sneered  in  Askelon  and  Gath? 

Shall  the  alien's  taunt  shame  Ephraim: 
"Christ's  is  not  a  crooked  path?" 

When  shall  rise  a  glorious  Zion, 
From  all  guile  and  grossness  free? 

God  of  Israel!  hast  forsaken 
Ephraim  and  his  destiny? 


A  DESERTED  HOMESTEAD. 
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Nay.     Though  lowering  night  may  linger 
Lo!  the  morning  comes  at  last; 

Day  of  Zion's  glad  redemption — 
All  her  woes  forever  past. 

Freedom  waves  her  joyous  pinions 

O'er  a  land,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Bright  with  beams  of  heavenly  glory, 

Home  of  light  and  liberty; 

O'er  a  people  happy,  holy, 

Gifted  now  with  every  grace; 
Free  from  self,  that  sordid  fetter 

That  enslaves  our  fallen  race. 

Union,  love  and  fellow-feeling — 
These  the  watch-words  of  the  hour; 

Rich  and  poor  in  all  things  equal — 
Righteousness  their  rock  and  tower. 

Mountain  peaks  of  pride  are  leveled, 

Lifted  up  the  lowly  plain, 
Crookedness  made  straight,  while  crudeness 

Now  gives  way  to  culture's  reign. 

Now  no  tyrant's  sceptre  saddens, 
Now  no  bigot's  power  can  bind 

Faith,  forevermore  unfettered, 
Thought  no  dungeon  e'er  confined. 

Truth,  oft  crushed,  yet  never  conquered, 

Soars  aloft  on  wings  of  light; 
Men  behold  their  Maker's  meaning 

Eye  to  eye  with  single  sight. 

God,  not  mammon,  hath  the  worship 
•   Of  His  people,  pure  in  heart — 
This  is  Zion — O  ye  nations! 

Choose,  ere  past,  her  "better  part." 


Peace,  not  war,  shall  make  you  mighty; 

Righteousness  alone  find  rest; 
Turn,  ah!  turn,  while  hopeful  daylight 

Lingers  in  your  dying  west. 

Crowns  and  sceptres,  swords  and  bucklers — 
Baubles! — break  them  at  her  feet; 

Strife  no  more  shall  vex  creation — 
Christ's  is  now  the  kingly  seat. 

Cities,  empires,  kingdoms,  powers, 
Earthly,  heavenly  treasures,  Thine; 

She  that  once  was  last  of  nations, 
Henceforth  as  their  head  shall  shine. 

Thus  thy  future  glory,  Zion, 

Glittering  in  the  Spirit's  rays, 
As  the  ocean's  sun -lit  surging, 

Rolls  upon  my  raptured  gaze. 

Lovelier  than  painter's  limning, 

Fairer  than  a  poet's  dream, 
Brighter  than  the  noon-day  splendor, 

Or  the  midnight's  starry  beam. 

All  that  ages  past  have  promised, 
All  that  noblest  minds  have  prized, 

All  that  holy  lips  have  prayed  for, 
Here  at  last  is  realized. 

Haste,  oh!  haste,  resplendent  vision! 

Tarry  not,  but  hither  tend, 
Where  hope's  pilgrims,  worn  and  weary, 

Still  her  toilsome  heights  ascend. 

Oh  may  we  who  bide  the  dawning — 
Though  we  climb  a  craggy  way — 

Greet  the  morn  on  glory's  hill-tops 
When  the  night  hath  passed  away! 

O.  F.    Whitney. 


A    DESERTED    HOMESTEAD. 


And  see  it  now,  poor,  lonely  cot, 
Once  dignified  by  name  of  home! 

This  weedy  ground,  a  garden  spot 

With  flowers  and  fern  set  here  and  there! 

A  stunted  plant  shoots  upward  here, 

Unmet  by  mother's  tender  care; 
And  yonder  stands  in  fancied  fear, 

The  tree  that  father  gave  to  Pet. 

The  stones  .that  careful  hands  arranged, 
To  form  in  line  that  garden  walk, 

Are  scattered  far,  or  lie  estranged 
Beside  the  now  untrodden  track. 

Here  where  the  sunflowers  rise  anew 

From  earth,  untouched  by  children's  hands, 


A  pretty  little  garden  grew 

Which  claimed  the  evening's  leisure  hour. 

I  see  in  fancy  all  the  dreams 

That  pictured  what  a  home  should  be, 
And  weep  to  see  their  brightest  beams 

In  gloomy  darkness  end  like  this. 

So  bud  our  schemes  with  promised  yield, 
But  die  ere  yet  the  fruit  has  formed; 

So  circumstance  lays  waste  our  field, 
Or  blights  anticipated  bloom. 

But  struggles  make  us  stronger  men; 

Our  darkness,  and  the  weary  gray, 
Must  open  into  glory  when 

Triumphant  Truth  shall  cleave  the  clouds! 
Edward  H.  Anderson. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City, 


October,  \\ 


CLOSE  OF  VOLUME  TEN. 
The  tenth  volume  of  The  Contribu- 
tor is  concluded  with  this  number.  In 
reviewing  the  past  ten  year's  labors  it  is 
with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  grateful- 
ness that  we  recognize  the  guidance  and 
support  of  Providence  in  the  prosperity 
that  has  attended  them.  When  The 
Contributor  was  projected  it  was  in 
the  expectation  that  it  would  promote 
the  development  of  the  literary  spirit,  and 
draw  from  new  fountains  a  rich  flow  of 
intelligence  for  the  mutual  instruction  of 
those  in  whose  interest  the  Magazine 
was  designed.  In  this  we  have  been 
even  more  successful  than  we  antici- 
pated. Many  young  men  and  women  of 
the  community  have  been  led  to  write 
for  publication,  and  have  made  in  some 
instances  remarkable  advancement,  be- 
ing to-day  regarded  as  capable  writers, 
whose  productions  are  eagerly  sought 
for  and  read  with  interest  and  profit. 

When  the  Associations  were  being 
organized  it  became  manifest  that  such 
a  periodical  as  The  Contributor  was 
needed  to  promote  their  work,  and  as 
an  item  of  their  history  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  following  letter  is  self  explana- 
tory and  will  be  of  interest  to  readers: 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  4th,  1879. 
President  John  Taylor  and  Council  of 
Apostles: 
Dear  Brethren. — In  the  interest  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  facts 
relating  to  their  work,  and  a  proposition 
in  regard  to  their  future  progress. 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  gen- 
eral organization,  four  years  ago,  Asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  very  exten- 
sively, until  now  one  is  formed  in  nearly 
every  settlement  of  the  Saints.  Our  last 
report  shows  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  Associations,  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  nine  thousand.  The 
Associations  of  each   Stake  are  placed 


under  the  direction  otja  superintendent 
and  assistants,  all  of  whom  have  labored 
with  so  much  interest  that  but  few 
wards  are  left  without  Associations,  and 
prompt  reports  are  obtained  from  those 
in  existence. 

The  object  of  this  extensive  organiza- 
tion is,  to  introduce  the  young  men  to 
an  order  of  religious  and  intellectual 
exercises  that  will  secure  to  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  evidences  to  advo- 
cate and  defend  it.  How  well  this  has 
been  carried  out,  I  leave  the  local 
authorities  of  the  wards  to  say.  It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  the 
vacant  bishoprics  and  many  positions  of 
trust  have  been  mostly  filled  from  our 
ranks  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

While  the  above  is  the  first  object  had 
in  view,  as  secondary,  and  leading  to  its 
attainment,  we  have  given  our  attention 
to  improvement  in  other  respects:  In 
our  manners,  our  entertainments,  our 
social  gatherings,  our  conversations,  our 
readings  and  our  writings,  which  brings 
me  to  the  subject  upon  which  I,  at  pres* 
ent,  desire  to  confer  with  you. 

Realizing  that  our  thoughts  gain 
solidity  and  volume  from  the  effort  to 
express  them  concisely,  we  have  been 
encouraged  to  put  them  upon  paper  in 
the  form  of  essays,  compositions  and 
contributions  to  manuscript  and  printed 
papers.  This  exercise  of  writing  essays 
has  grown  in  favor  so  much  that  I  may 
say  it  prevails  universally  among  the 
Associations,  and  I  suppose  there  are 
not  less  than  fifty  manuscript  papers 
published  by  them. 

The  result  of  this  exercise  already 
begins  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of 
literary  talent, — articles  sometimes  ap- 
pearing that  are  not  only  full  of  edifying 
matter  but  are  so  well  written  that  it  is  a 
delightful  pleasure  to  read  them.  That 
the  ability  and  disposition  to  write  is 
growing  and  becoming  more  confident, 
is  evinced  in  the  efforts  made  in  several 
counties  to  publish  periodicals  and  wher- 
ever they  have  done  so  their  literary 
success  has  been  acknowledged,  as  with 
the  Amateur  published  by  the  Associa- 
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tions  of  Weber  County.  The  efforts, 
however,  have  been  unsuccessful  finan- 
cially, owing  to  the  limited  circulation  to 
be  obtained  in  a  single  county. 

Before  passing  to  my  proposition  I 
desire  to  present  for  your  contemplation, 
a  host  of  young  men,  marshalled  under 
the  banner  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment, devoted  with  all  their  hearts  to  the 
cause  of  Zion,  and  struggling  to  know 
how  best  to  be  of  service,  doing  their 
utmost  for  self-culture  that  the  society  of 
the  future  may  be  creditable  to  them, 
and  reflect  honor  upon  their  fathers  who 
have  directed  their  footsteps. 

We  have  unwittingly  adopted  many 
customs  and  some  ideas  that  must  be 
eliminated  to  make  us  the  people  we 
aim  to  become.  Intemperance,  swear- 
ing, uncouth  language,  and  the  memory- 
destroying  habits  of  reading  light  litera- 
ture are  among  the  evils  that  we  have  to 
contend  with,  and  that  we  hope  to  over- 
come by  cultivating  "the  gift  that  is 
within  us,"  that  we  may  be  examples  of 
the  believer  in  word,  in  conversation, 
in  spirit,  in  purity,  etc.  And  we  hope  to 
supplant  light  literature  by  getting  good 
reading  matter,  which  will  be  doubly  at- 
tractive in  owing  its  authorship  to  the 
inspiration  of  willing  workers  among 
ourselves. 

The  encouragement  I  have  received 
from  those  most  interested  in  mutual 
improvement  supports  me  in  asking  your 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  following 
propositions: 

First — I  propose  during  the  summer  to 
visit  the  Associations  and  canvass  for 
contributors  and  subscribers  to  a  maga- 
zine published  in  the  interest  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Territory. 

Secondly — If  sufficient  encouragement 
is  given  by  the  class  to  be  benefited  I 
will  publish  a  magazine,  octavo  size  of 
either  twenty- four  or  thirty -two  pages, 
once  a  month,  beginning  October  ist,  at 
a  price  securing  its  financial  success; 
which  magazine  will  be  distinctively  a 
young  people's  periodical  of  such  liter- 
ary merit  as  their  talent  can  make  it, 
and  whose  general  tone  will  be  pure, 
refined,  tending  to  improvement  and 
elevation  in  thought  and  in  all  our  inter- 


course; devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
youth,  and  the  cultivation  of  character, 
and  sound  doctrine  among  them. 

I  believe  we  have  a  distinct  and  legiti- 
mate field  in  which  to  operate,  doing 
good  to  ourselves  without  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  any  one. 

The  advent  of  such  an  agent  among 
our  Associations  will  be  acclaimed  with 
delight,  many  whose  latent  talent  has 
found  no  expression,  will  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  a  periodical  they  can  call 
our  own.  While  those  of  our  number, 
who  have  taken  President  Taylor's  ad- 
vice and  are  writing  for  current  publica- 
tions, will  also  herald  a  magazine  with 
pleasure. 

I  am  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  a 
young  people's  magazine  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  gallery  of  home  literature 
as  a  welcome  monument,  occupying  a 
vacant  niche  with  becoming  grace,  that 
will  not  detract  from  its  older  associates, 
while  it  adds  a  charm  and  feature  of  in- 
terest to  the  whole  array. 

I  can  present  letters  and  testimonials 
from  various  parts  of  the  Territory  that 
sustain  me  in  the  proposition  I  have 
made.  I  am  assured  of  fifty  contribu- 
tors, twenty  of  whom  are  not  without  skill, 
as  regular  writers.  And  from  two  of 
the  smallest  counties,  Weber  and  Sum- 
mit, I  have  assurance  of  four  hundred 
subscribers.  As  an  indication  of  what 
might  be  done,  I  have  named  these  par- 
ticulars; more  can  be  added  if  desired. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  favor- 
able and  early  consideration,  I  am  yours 
respectfully  in  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

Junius  F.  Wells. 
The  following  extract  from  the  records 
of  the  Apostles  indicates  the  favor  with 
which  the  above  was  received. 

"Letter  of  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  read, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  establish  a 
monthly  magazine,  as  the  organ  of  the 
young  people's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations. 

"On  motion,  the  proposition  made  by 
Brother  Wells  in  the  above-mentioned 
letter,  was  unanimously  approved  of." 

From  the  time  this  authorization  was 
given  until  the  present  The  Contribu- 
tor has  sought    to    represent  the  im- 
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provement  and  progress  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  Zion,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  year  we  can  say  with 
sincerity  that  we  feel  proud  of  its  re- 
cord, and  are  grateful  for  the  patronage 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times,  and  add  features 
of  interest  as  occasion  from  time  to 
time  required.  The  future  of  the 
magazine  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
even  more  satisfactory,  and  to  this  end 
cordially  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  the  development  of  a  praise- 
worthy home  literature  that  shall  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  realize  the  hopes  of  all  who 
have  true  culture  at  heart  and  desire  the 
elevation  and  perfection  of  the  young. 


RACE  TROUBLES. 
A  condition  of  affairs  is  beginning  to 
come  to  the  surface  in  the  Southern 
States  that  gives  promise  of  challenging 
the  utmost  sagacity  of  American  states- 
manship. The  problem  is  one  which 
has  not  heretofore  presented  itself  in  the 
same  light  during  the  existence'  of  our 
republic,  and  has  already  given  rise  to 
serious  apprehensions.  We  refer  to  the 
race  question.  The  press  during  the 
past  month  has  recorded  many  incidents 
which  indicate  that  there  is  serious 
trouble  brewing  between  the  negroes  and 
the  whites  in  the  section  mentioned. 
The  lynching  of  a  negro  assailant  of  a 
white  girl  in  Georgia,  the  lynching  by 
Louisiana  "regulators"  of  a  negro 
prisoner,  the  riot  and  murder  at  Rich- 
mond, Texas,  the  burning  of  a  negro 
church  and  school  house,  and  negro 
residences,  at  Baulding,  Louisiana,  the 
organization  of  whites  and  blacks  for  the 
further  purposes  of  defence  or  destruc- 
tion, the  shooting  of  the  chief  of  police 
in  Tennessee  by  .colored  men,  and 
numerous  other  incidents,  all  go  to 
prove  that  the  situation  is  critical,  and 
that  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  races  is  one  that  the  American  nation 
will  yet  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  it  is  a  local  or  sectional 
question,  and  that  therefore  the  states 
themselves  must  settle  it.     The  problem 


is  no  more  local  than  was  slavery.  It 
must  be  conceeded,  therefore,  that  it  is 
a  national  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  negroes 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  whites, 
and  that  they  far  out-number  the  whites 
in  many  of  the  Southern  States;  and  yet 
the  whites  so  manage  or  mismanage 
matters,  whichever  way  you  wish  to 
express  it  according  as  you  are  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  that  the  negroes 
never  get  into  office.  Their  votes  are 
ignored  or  miscounted.  The  new  gen- 
eration of  whites  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  they  are  loyal  to  the  Union  and 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  re- enslave  the 
negroes,  are  yet  determined  to  prevent 
them  from  ascendency  to  government, 
claiming  as  they  do  that  the  blacks  are 
not  capable  of  leading  either  in  financial 
or  educational  interests.  And  it  appears 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  blacks  that 
they  are  right;  experience  has  proven 
that  the  negroes  are  utterly  unfit  for  the 
reins  of  government.  The  political 
equality  of  the  races,  and  the  unrestrict- 
ed exercise  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, seem,  therefore,  impossible  in  such 
states  as  have  a  majority  of  blacks.  But 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  often  the  suppression  of 
a  majority  vote — a  condition  which  no 
state  can  take  to  itself  as  it  is  forbidden 
in  the  constitution.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  question,  then,  will  test  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  our  govern- 
ment as  severely  as  they  have  ever 
heretofore  been  tested.  It  is  equally 
easy  of  comprehension  how  the  whites 
in  the  South  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
party  which  by  favoring  the  negro  as- 
cendency threatens  them,  as  they  think, 
and  with  undeniably  good  reasons,  with 
uncivilized  and  unfit  rule.  In  a  recent 
democratic  platform  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  the  following  expressive 
passage  occurs,  and  the  sentiment  is 
entertained  generally  by  the  whites  of 
the  South,  possibly  by  the  democratic 
party: 

"We  must  show  the  world  that  that 
race  created  to  govern,  and  that  has 
governed  all  other  races  where  thrown 
in  contact,  will  in  Mississippi  stand  by 
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the  common  civilization  of  the  union 
which  that  race  has  constructed  and 
maintained,  and  that  it  will  never  con- 
sent to  be  ruled  by  any  other  race  as  a 
race  manipulated  by  renegades.  The 
flag-  of  a  Caucasian  civilization  must 
flow  triumphantly  at  the  South,  and  in 
every  other  section  of  this  proud  land, 
and  throughout  Christendom." 

The  republicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
cry  out  all  over  the  land,  "Give  us  a 
free  vote  and  a  fair  count."  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  would  settle  the 
question.  It  would  doubtless  restore 
the  South  to  negro  rule.  But  it  has  been 
pertinently  asked,  "Is  that  a  result 
which  the  country  desires  or  which  it 
would  wish  to  employ  the  army  to  main- 
tain?" It  is  a  serious  and  difficult  ques- 
tion that  must  be  solved  by  a  broad 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  by  the  ability  of 
statesmen,  rather  than  by  party  partisan- 
ship and  the  carpings  of  petty  politicians 
of  whom  the  legislative  halls  are  now  so 
full. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  Rev.  J.  W.  Henderson,  of 
the  Quinn  Chapel,  in  Chicago,  has  con- 
ceived a  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  take  over  fifty  thousand  negroes  from 
the  South  to  the  new  states  of  Montana 
and  Washington,  thus  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  whites  of  the  South, 
making  the  political  lines  less  sharply 
drawn.  It  is  argued  by  the  leaders  of 
this  scheme,  that  the  negro  in  the  North 
may  vote  any  ticket  he  pleases  un- 
coerced and  undeluded.  It  would  also 
benefit  the  blacks  financially;  for  in  the 
South  they  are  no  better  off  than  they 
were  before  the  war,  having  changed 
personal  slavery  for  slavery  of  debt  to 
their  former  masters.  It  might  change 
the  sentiment  in  the  South  towards  the 
negro,  whose  people,  with  a  great  exodus 
of  blacks,  would  probably  have  to  do 
their  own  work.  But  all  this  would 
only  delay  the  maturity  of  the  same 
great  question.  If  they  have  increased 
so  much  in  the  South  that  they  now  out- 
number the  whites  by  large  majorities, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  doing  the 
same  thing  in  the  North,  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West?    Absolutely  nothing.     In  a 


few  years  the  same  great  problem  would 
arise;  it  will  not  solve  itself  in  this  way. 
Have  the  black  race  the  same  rights  as 
the  white?  They  certainly  have,  under 
the  Constitution.  Then  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  the  southern  whites,  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  abridged;  for,  if  not,  the 
negro  must  rule.  One  great  relief 
would  be  the  proper  education  of  the 
negro;  and  yet  with  all  this  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  negro  will  ever  be  fit  or 
be  tolerated  to  rule  over  the  white  race; 
and  this,  we  think,  applies  as  much  to 
the  North  as  to  the  South.  The  same 
conditions  as  exist  in  the  South  would 
doubtless  bring  about  the  same  feelings 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  are  now 
manifested  toward  the  negro  in  the 
South;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  men 
and  the  party  who  are  now  crying  "free 
vote  and  a  fair  count,"  however  right 
they  may  be,  would  ever  tolerate  negro 
rule  in  their  own  case. 


THE  ATLANTIC  STORM. 
About  once  a  year  the  Atlantic  coast 
suffers  from  a  severe  storm.  In  the 
early  part  of  September  of  this  year,  a 
storm,  unequaled  in  severity  for  many 
years,  passed  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, creating  havoc  in  shipping  cir- 
cles and  causing  such  death  and  destruc- 
tion as  has  not  before  been  witnessed 
for  fifty  years.  Everywhere  the  coast 
was  strewn  with  wrecks,  cellars  were 
flooded,  vessels  stranded  and  buildings 
at  summer  resorts  were  destroyed.  The 
waves,  impelled  by  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  which  out  at  sea  must 
have  been  one  hundred  and  fiftty 
miles  an  hour,  broke  mountain- high 
upon  the  shore  and  flooded  land  that 
had  not  been  under  water  in  the  life- 
time of  a  great  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Many  brave  sailors  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  accounts  of 
death,  adventure  and  escapes,  more 
thrilling  than  the  pages  of  the  most 
imaginative  novel.  The  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  coasts  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered most.  The  great  storm  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
tropical  Atlantic,  being  first  heard  of  in 
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the  West  Indies,  and  made  its  north- 
ward way  unobserved,  far  from  land, 
until  it  broke  upon  the  American  coast 
in  all  its  unspent  fury.  The  storm 
wave,  which  doubtless  did  more  damage 
than  the  gales  themselves,  according  to 
one  theory  "was  due  to  the  rise  of  the 
sea  in  the  heart  of  the  cyclone,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  rarefied  and  presses 
much  more  lightly  on  the  water  than  it 
does  on  its  circumference.  An  oceanic 
wave  thus  formed  is  intensified  at  high 
tide,  and,  driven  by  the  cyclone's  gale, 
often  far  outruns  the  cyclone  itself." 
But  whether  it  was  the  tide  alone  or  the 
tide  and  wind  together,  or  whether 
from  some  other  cause,  certain  it  is 
that  the  storm  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  destructive  on  record. 


There  is  sweet  consolation  in  contem- 
plating the  following  well-known,  beauti- 
ful poem  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  entitled 
"Life:" 

Life!  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  I  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  and  why  we  met, 
I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 
Life!  we've  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'Tis  hard,  to  part  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear, 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  good-morning. 

Few  realize  the  mighty  cost  of  the 
cables  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
unite  the  social  and  commercial  pulse- 
thrills  of  Europe  and  America.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  September  it  was 
reported  that  both  the  Western  Union 
cables  snapped  in  twenty  fathoms  of 
water  just  off  Flemish  Cape  close  to  the 
American  coast.  It  is  the  first  time 
since  they  were  laid  that  both  cables 
have  been  snapped.  It  is  said  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it 
will  take  about  a  month  to  repair  the 
damage  and  splice  the  breaks.  The 
cost  of  repairing  the  cables  will  be  over 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per 
day  from  the  time  the  telegraph  steamer 
Faraday  shall  sail  for  this  purpose. 


A  congress  of  the  Three  Americas 
will  be  held  in  Washington  this  month. 
One  of  the  important  questions  that  will 
probably  come  up  is  the  attempt  to 
organize  a  confederation  of  the  five 
Central  American  republics — Guatamala, 
Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  Attempts  of  this  kind  have 
heretofore  been  made,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  believed  that  the  States 
are  willing  to  be  joined  in  forming  the 
United  States  of  Central  America.  A 
report  is  current  that  our  own  govern- 
ment will  likely  be  asked,  by  the  Central 
American  delegates  to  the  above  named 
congress,  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the 
project.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  union  should  not  be  formed,  while 
there  are  many  why  such  a  scheme 
should  succeed. 


Every  ruin  of  the  ancient  people  of 
this  continent,  whose  life  history  is  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
They  will  therefore  be  pleased  with  the 
action  of  the  Interior  Department,  lately 
taken,  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  mounds  and  ruins  left  by  the 
"Cliff  Dwellers"  of  Colorado.  The 
lands  upon  which  they  are  found  have 
been  withdrawn  from  sale,  preventing 
their  destruction  by  settlers.  Concern- 
ing mounds  and  ruins,  left  by  this  early 
people,  in  Colorado,  the  New  York  Sun 
says:  "Some  of  the  American  antiqui- 
ties in  Colorado,  the  relics  of  a  race 
that  existed  ages  ago,  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable kind,  and  not  less  interesting 
than  those  to  be  seen  further  to  the  south- 
ward. They  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
the  interest  of  archaeology  and  for  the 
study  of  generations  yet  unborn." 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  held  last  month  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
One  subject  which  came  under  consider- 
ation is  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
are  watching  the  course  of  events  which 
is  naturally  bringing  to  light  proofs  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. That  the  Indians  are  of  the  House 
of  Israel   has  long  been  known  to  the 
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Latter-day  Saints.  We  are  now  told  that 
Vice-President  Garrick  Mallery,  of  the 
section  of  anthropology  in  the  above- 
named  association,  in  his  opening  address 
made  "an  effort  to  show  a  strong  simi- 
larity between  the  Israelite  and  Indian 
races."  If  the  distinguished  scholar 
could  be  induced  to  use  the  Book  of 
Mormon  when  he  next  undertakes  to 
speak  on  this  subject  we  have  no  doubt 
he  would  be  greatly  enlightened,  and  he 
would  find  his  task  much  easier. 


The  variety  of  life  in  the  world  is 
wonderful.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
Edward  Harrigan's  "Little  Widow 
Dunn,"  a  popular  song,  but  not  all  have 
heard  of  the  woman  who  was  the  topic 
of  the  song.  Her  name  was  Annie 
Rooney.  She  kept  a  little  candy  store 
on  a  street  in  New  York  which  she  had 
tended  for  the  past  twenty  years.  She 
was  lively  notwithstanding  she  was 
eighty  years  old.  As  she  did  a  large 
business  everybody  expected  she  had 
laid  aside  a  competency  although  her 
profits  were  small.  But  when,  on 
her  death  some  days  ago,  search 
was  made  in  her  little  store  not  a  cent 
was  found,  she  died  in  abject  poverty, 
and  the  people  round  about  subscribed 
enough  to  have  her  buried  in  Calvary 
Cemetery.  It  transpires  that  all  ^she 
earned  above  her  bare  living  was  given 
away  in  charity.  Her  name  is  blest  by 
a  thousand  unknown  poor,  and  her  body 
rests  in  a  paupers  grave! 


There  is  a  special  care  manifest  over 
the  Saints  who  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
Zion.  In  all  the  thousands  who  have 
come  few  have  lost  their  lives  on  the 
way,  and  no  vessel  on  the  sea,  or  vehicle 
on  the  land,  which  has  carried  Saints  has 
so  far  been  permitted  destruction.  The 
providence  of  God  was  especially  over 
the  last  company  who  would  have  fared 
ill  except  for  His  care.  Their  vessel  was 
among  the  first  to  land  in  safety  in  New 
York  during  the  mighty  storm  that  swept 
the  coast  with  such  destruction.  On  the 
railway  their  train  had  such  an  accident 
as  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  caused 
the  death  of  all  who  were  in  the  fated 


cars,  but  here  again  only  two  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  receive  injuries  pre- 
venting their  continuing  the  journey. 
The  others  came  on  their  way  as  if 
nothing  serious  had  happened,  and  those 
who  were  left  behind  followed  after  in  a 
very  short  time.  God  is  with  the  Saints, 
and  those  who  are  faithful  will  have  many 
occasions  in  the  near  future  of  this  people 
to  thank  and  praise  Him  for  the  wonder- 
ful acts  that  He  will  accomplish  for  them. 


Considering  the  fact  that  a  lively 
interest  is  just  now  taken  in  sugar 
manufacturing  in  the  Territory,  a  com- 
pany, for  the  promotion  of  this  industry, 
lately  having  been  organized,  and  a  com- 
mittee being  now  abroad  investigating 
the  ways  and  methods,  the  following  on 
the  progress  of  beet  sugar,  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  will  be  read  with  pleasure: 
"Already  more  than  half  the  world's 
sugar  is  derived  from  European  beet 
root.  Science,  chemistry,  and  mechan- 
ical skill  have  combined  to  transfer  the 
habitat  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life  from 
the  tropics,  where  only  it  was  supposed 
it  could  be  produced,  into  the  northern 
latitudes.  Science  has  shown  the  way 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  it,  has  overcome 
all  the  mechanical  problems  necessary 
to  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  made  its 
cultivation  profitable,  and  given  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  wage 
earners,  and  all  this  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  future  of  this  great 
industry  seems  almost  boundless  in  its 
possibilities."  Some  of  the  soil  in  Utah 
is  especially  fine  for  raising  sugar  beets; 
and,  at  no  distant  day,  if  success  shall 
crown  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  sugar 
company,  lately  organized,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  to  be  a  leading  crop  in  many 
sections  of  our  Territory. 


Elder  Asa  W.  Judd,  now  on  a  mission 
in  Holland,  sends  us  a  welcome  letter 
concerning  his  labors  in  that  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  adds  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  The  Contributor, 
which  he  assures  us,  "is  a  great  friend 
and  cheering  companion  to  the  young 
Elders  in  Israel."  He  adds  that  there 
are  few  indeed  who  are  willing  to  take 
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upon  them  the  name  of  Christ  at  the 
expense  of  loosing  their  good  name,  and 
being  stamped  by  their  friends  with  that 
"foul  name  Mormon."  Strange  opinions 
are  entertained,  by  some  of  the  Hol- 
landers, of  Mormonism.  They  think  that 
as  a  people  we  rank  below  the  lowest 
in  civilization.  When  informed  that 
Utah  is  seven  times  as  large  as  "Neder- 
land"  their  surprise  knows  no  bounds. 
All,  however,  are  not  narrow  minded, 
there  being  those  who  enjoy  a  good 
education  and  who  judge  matters  as 
they  are.  The  people  as  a  class  are 
proud  and  conceited,  hence  the  difficulty 
of  finding  enough  humility  to  insure 
imprinting  upon  their  hearts  the  true 
principles  of  life,  and  getting  them  to 
practice  the  same.  The  religious  rites 
are  not  permitted  outside  of  an  en- 
closure, and  baptism  must,  therefore,  be 
done  in  secret.  Elder  Judd  considers 
that  the  experience  he  has  gained  dur- 
in  the  past  twenty- six  months  in  Hol- 
land has  been  of  vast  importance  and 
benefit  to  him.  He  is  thankful  to  God 
that  he  was  called  to  leave  home  in  his 
eighteenth  year  to  obtain  a  glance  at 
the  world,  and  to  learn  the  worth  of  true 
knowledge  and  trae  riches.  He  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  press  on  to  the  goal 
of  safety  and  exhorts  his  young  brethren 
and  companions  never  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  duty. 


Some  people  have  an  idea  that  Edison, 
the  inventor,  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  the  telephone  and  electric  light. 
But  that  he  has  been  busy  in  other  direc- 
tions, will  be  seen  from  the  following 
classification  of  his  patents  made  recently 
by  W.  J.  Hammer,  in  the  Electric  World: 

Telegraphy. — Printing  and  automatic, 
fifty-two  ;  chemical  and  perforating, 
thirty-four;  perforating  machines,  six; 
chemical  stock  printer,  one;  multiplex, 
seventeen;  relays,  eight;  switches,  two; 
phonoplex,  three;  induction  relay  tel., 
two;  acoustic,  two;  amr.  and  ind.  signal 
app.,  four. 

Electric  Lights. — Incandescent  lamps 
and  manfr.,  one  hundred  and  four;  arc 
lamps,  four. 

Distribution. — Systems    of  regulation 


and  indicating  devices,  meters,  sockets, 
switches,  sixty  six. 

Generation. — Dynamos,  motors,  three; 
transmission  of  power,  fifty-four;  regu- 
lation, fifty. 

Railways.— Electric  motor  and  tracks, 
eight. 

Conductors,  Underground  and  Over- 
head, three. 

Telephones. — Transmitters  and  re- 
ceivers, thirty-two. 

Batteries,  Galvanic  and  Secondary, 
three. 

Phonograph,  twenty-one. 

Ore  Milling,  four. 

Miscellaneous. — Electric  pen  and  sten- 
cil app.,  sixty-six;  typewriter,  three; 
shafting,  one;  malleabling  iron,  one; 
vocal  engine,  one;  preserving  fruit,  one. 
Total,  four  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Besides  these  he  has  over  three  hun- 
dred applications  for  patents  pending  on 
all  subjects.  The  various  interests  bear- 
ing his  name  own  many  hundred  other 
patents  covering  details  and  modifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Edison's  inventions. 


A   CLOUD. 

It  drifts  adown  the  peaceful  sky  unto 

No  bounden  port,  the  plaything  of  the  air — 
A  fleecy  palace,  with  a  tower  fair, 

Whose  oriel  a  pale  star  glimmers  through. 

Its  filmy  structure  sportive  winds  undo; 
Now  it's  a  boat  of  Venice,  whose  sails  wear 
Indolent  folds  aflame  with  color  rare — 

Day's  delicate  orange  in  the  western  blue. 

A  white- winged  galleon  6n  seas  of  space, 
It  vanishes  serenely  as  it  came, 
Growing  in  mellow  distance  less  and  less, 

Until,  in  turquoise  either,  all  its  grace 

Of  swan-like  hull  and  sail  of  trembling  flame 
Softly  dissolved  to  misty  nothingness. 


The  word  "teetotal"  had  its  origin 
through  a  stuttering  temperance  orator, 
who  urged  on  his  hearers  that  nothing 
less  than  "te-te-te-total"  abstinence 
would  satisfy  temperance  reformers. 

An  inscription  in  her  album  most 
prized  by  Patti  is  this,  by  the  elder 
Dumas:  "Being  a  man  and  a  Christian 
I  love  to  listen  to  your  singing;  but  if  I 
were  a  bird  I  should  die  of  envy." 


"The  Glory  of  God   is  Intelligence." 
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QUICKEST  &  BEST 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers 

E.  W.  CILLETT,  MTr,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  have  used  Magic  Yeast  suc- 
cessiuuy  lor  several  vears.  It  makes 
good,  sweet  bread  and  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

Mrs.  /.  M.  Tribe. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Magic  Yeast  is  more  convenient 
than  any  I  ever  used,  It  does  not 
sour  in  the  summer,  and  makes  light, 
white  bread. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wells. 


It  is  the  universal  veidict 
of  Bakers  ana  good  Housekeep- 
ers that  Magic  Yeast  is  the  best.        Ogden,  Utah. 


I  have  tried  Magic  Yeast  and  ;jt 
works  like  magic,  making  nice  light 
bread. 

Mrs.  E.  H    Anderson. 
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Losses  Paid  in  the  Great  Fires  at  Chicago  and  Boston,  $4,500,000.00 

Income  in  the  United  States,  1888,      ....  4,(66,026.00 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  1888,  -  -  -        3,554,396.00 


CHICACO  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

JOHN  CRERAR,  oj  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co., 
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WILLIAM  WARREN,  Resident  Sec'y,  Chicago,  llU.   \ 
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Cash  Capital,      ■      $3,000,000.00  j  H.  J.   GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agrsmts, 

Cash  Assets,   -       -    8,696,965.00 1    salt  lake  city.  utah. 


D, 


ennsylvania  of  Philadelphia. 


ORGANIZED    1S20- 


Stood  the  Test  of  All  the  Great  Fires. 

CAPITAL,  $400,000.00.  FIRE   ASSETS,  $3,106,553.00. 


BROWN,    CRAIG    t.    CO.,    A  rt  T-T  "NT  ^TS*  HEBER  J.  GRANT  4,  CO., 


San  Franolaoo. 


/Im^rieatyfir^of  Philadelphia 


•ESTABLISHED    1810.- 


ASSETS,    $2,500,926.00. 

INCOME,  1888,  $1,632,366.00. 

EXPENDITURES,   1888,  $1,567,810.00. 


BROWN,  CRAIG  &  CO., 

General    Agent*, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Resident  Agents, 

Salt  —  Lake  —  City. 


Combined  Capital  and  RssBts  sxcesd  $14,000,000, 

The  HOME  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
The  PHEENIX  Insurance  Company  nf  Hartford,  Conn,, 
Issue  Joint  Policies  on  Rpproved  Property  in  Utah, 
Have  paid  Seventy  Million  Hollars  for  losses  during 
the  past  Thirty-five  Years, 

ARTHUR  E  MAGILL,  Dept,  Genl.  Agent.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
HEEER  J,  GRANT  #»  CD,,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


THE     HARTFORD 

Fire  Insurance  Company. 

ORGANIZED  1794. 


ASSETS,  -    -   $5,750,080.47.       Policy  Holders'  Surplus,  -    -    $3,483,982.59. 

BELDEN  &  COFRAN,  Managers,  HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents 

Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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FIRE  INSURANCES 
COMPANY  of  New  York. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -         -  $       500,000 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  2,360,133 

LOSSES  PAID,  -         over    12,000,000 

/.  8.  BLACKWELDER,    Manager    Western   Department,    CMcap,  III 
UEBER  J.  GRANT  $  CO.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  $1,000,000.00 
Cash  Assets,  -  -  •  8,388,632.00 
Surplus,     -      -      -      -       8,243,986.00 

E.  OELBERMANN,  President, 

/NO.  W.  MURRAY,  Vice-PrttkUnt 

JAMES  A.  SILVST,  StcrHmty. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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WHITE  &  SONS  CO. 

PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET. 


LEADING   FRESH   MEAT   DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  Fresh  and  Oured  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
m  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

WHITE     &     SONS     CO., 

3H    W.    FIRST  SOUTH    STREET, 

TELEPHONE   No.  282.  S-A-XyX1     LASE     CITT. 
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High  Patent.  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 


Office,  21   W.  South  Temple  St., 

SALT    LAKE    CITT,  UTAH 


TO   CONTRACTORS! 

The  New  Era  Railroad  Builder 

will  build  4-foot  Embankments  or  the  Base  of  large  Embankments  at  a  cost  of  from  i^  to  2J  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  will  load  wagons  at  2£  to  3  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Which  We  Stand  Heady  to  Prove. 
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Send  for  Pamphlet  Showing 
the  Cheapest  Methods  of 
Handling  Earth  to  FACTORY — Cor.  Carpenter  St.,  and  Carroll  Ave., 


Mwp^^«rggsrir««g««     CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Co-operative  Wagon  &  Machine  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

BURTON,  GARDNER  CO., 

Combination  Fence; 


Manufacturers  of 


Made  of  Annealed  Steel  and  Galvanized  Wire,  and 
44  Pickets  per  Rod,  at  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  to  $1.00 

per  Rod.    This  is  the  Best  Farm  and  Garden  Fence  Made. 


Xn£a,cLe  on  Xxxvpxo-rrecL  Flan.  Setter  tlxsn.  euxi.y  Imported.. 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 
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D.&R.G.  r^/-\  a  T    I 

Pleasant  Valley  \jU-j±±i  I 

COLORADO   ANTHRACITE, 

Coke,  -  Charcoal,  -  Pig  Iron. 

AGENT. 


143  S.  Main  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


MtlTlTtn-1 
James  a.  Hayes, 
James  Murray  , 
Ebwin  C.  Past  b  i  doe. 
M-M-U-H-M-I 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  Agent  for  Utah. 
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Manufacturers       Ladies',      Miss©*'. 
Children's,  Boys'  and   Youths' 


No.  1103  Race  St,  Philadelp'h 
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Famous  "GLcGir  Shifts 

Are  the  best  Fitting  and  Wearing  Fine  Dress  Shirt  Made. 

Manufactured  at  GLENS   FALLS,  N.  Y  ,  by 
ft^-  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Sole  Agents  in  Utah, 


PAID-UP -CAPITAL,   -  $200,008 
ASSETS,       -       OVER  $225,00* 

OFFICERS. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
JAMES  SHARP,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry  Dlnwood'ey,  John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Romney,        John  C.  Cutler, 
Thos.  G.  Webber,      David  Eccles, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth,     Geo.  W.  Thatoher, 
William  H.  Rowe,       Frank  W.Jennings, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


CASH  CAPITAL, 


$100,000 


OFFICERS. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President, 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,  George  Romney, 
Wm.  W.  Riter,  James  Sharp, 

Moses  Thatcher,       John  Henry  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

John  C.  Cutler,  Elias  A.  Smith. 

Richard  W.  Young. 
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Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Genl.  Agts.,  Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 


FURNITURE, 


Carpets  |  Baby  Carriages. 
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HEX It Y    WALLACE,    Manager. 


Utah   Cracker  Factory  1 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


Sifow  Siand  of  c^ine  0tac/feiv:~ 

SALT   LAKE    CITY. 

Sold  by  All  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory. 
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For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Jflhtytt,  Oa^Iefl  \  Co., 

MAKUFACTUXERS  OF 

CHICAGO  WAX  CALF^a 
SCUPPER  LEATHER, 

CARD     AND    FLESH    SPLITS. 

Boston  Store,  16  and  18  South  St. 
Chicago  Store,  179  and  181   Lake   Street. 


'HE" 
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spices  no  Fiisi  mm 

KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


ggggrgggggg  RED  CROSS  LYE. 

30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER  STREET, 

CHICAGO.! 
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43   &   45   STATE    STREET,    CHICAGO, 


GONFEGTIONERY. 
IT    IS    THE    BEST 


TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO 

The  LAFGEST  SALE  of  ANY  TOBACCO  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TOR  PLEASURE, 
WMFORT,  HEALTH 

SMOKE  THE 


,     MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

W/ETBlkckW  ell  &  Co. 
-  DtfRHflM.lV.C. 
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HE  eleventh  volume  begins  with  the 
November  number  and  it  will  surpass 
all  previous  volumes  in  the  value  and 
(eypS      attractiveness  of  its  contents. 

li  will  contain  four  full  page  Steel  Engravings 
— portraits  of  President  George  Q  Cannon, 
Apostles  Franklin  D.  Richards  and  Francis  M. 
Lyman,  (each  of  whom  will  contribute  a  paper 
of  deep  interest)  and  a  beautiful  new  steel  plate 
from  a  specially  prepared  oil  painting  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clawsbn,  of  the  Three  Pioneer  Women  of 
Utah.  In  the  pioneer  company  of  1847,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  persons, 
there  were  but  three  worfien,  viz:  Harriet  A. 
Y)ung,  Ellen  Sanders  Kimball  and  Clara  D. 
V  Ming.  This  engnving — presenting  in  life-like 
reality  the  portraits  of  these  mo->t  heroic  and 
famous  ladies — who  were  the  first  white  women 
to  cross  the  plains  and  enter  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Vallev — is  of  indescribable  historic  value,  and 
will  bt  treasured  in  time  to  come  as  one  of  the 
dearest  mementoes  of  the  most  wonderful  pioneer 
j  mrney  ever  chronicled  in  the  history  of  the 
word.  The  volume  will  contain  biographies  of 
these  ladies  and  some  interesting  sketches  of 
their  pioneer  life. 

Among  other  interesting  features  may  be 
named  a  series  of  popular  scientific  anicles, 
illustrated  with  original  outline  drawings,  by 
Prof.  James  E  Talmage,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 


1.  The  Microscope. 

2.  Flies  and  Gnats. 

3.  Feet  of  Insec's. 

4.  Antennruand  Eyes  of 

Insects. 

5.  Bees  and  Wasps. 


7.  Some  Tiny  Plants. 

8.  Moulds  and.   Mil- 

dews. 

9.  Plant  Cells. 

10.  Flesh  and  Blood. 

11.  A  Hair. 


6.  Butterflies  and  Moths.  12.  A  Feather. 


A  Book  of  Mormon  study,  by  Elder  B.  H. 
Roberts,  entitled  "Moroni  and  the  Nephite  Re- 
public." 

A  descriptive  series  on  early  colonizing  in 
Utah  by  Santiago;  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Morrisite  episode  in  our  Territorial  history,  by 
Richard  W.  Young. 

Selections  from  the  sayings  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  having  proved  of  such  great 
interest  during  the  past  year,  will  be  continued 
in  the  eleventh  volume,  and  will  embrace  many 
of  his  most  interesting  utterances  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church 

Some  theological  papers  are  also  promised 
from  the  gifted  pens  of  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney, 
Elder  John  Nicholson,  and  other  notable 
writers. 

Descriptive,  narrative  and  light  entertaining 
sketches  and  stories  will  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  new  volume.  The  Association  In- 
telligence and  Editorial  departments  will  be 
ably  managed  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
magazine  strictly  maintained. 

In  Regard  to  Subscribing — Ten  years' 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  neither 
profitable  nor  pleasant  to  subscribers  or  pub- 
lisher to  permit  subscriptions  to  remain  unpaid 
beyond  the  current  volume.  We  have  therefore 
determined  to  send  the  magazine  to  those  sub- 
scribers only  who  pay  in  advance.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  local  agents  for  settle- 
ment of  subscriptions  any  time  before  April, 
1S90.  and  the  magazine  will  be  sent  at  once  on 
their  orders.  In  all  other  cases  the  money  must 
accompiny  the  order  for  subscriptions. 

We  offer  a  magazine  that  is  unexcelled  for 
the  price,  and  as  an  inducement  to  secure  the 
co-operation,  in  extending  its  circulation,  of  all 


who  are  interested  in  tne  education  and  mutual 
improvement  of  the  people,  we  shall  give  on 
April  10th,  1890,  to  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  the  following  very 
liberal  CASH  PREMIUMS  for  the  purchase  of 
libraries: 

To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations  of  the  twenty 

wards  having   the  greatest  number  of  paid  up 

subscriptions  April  1st,  1890, 

To  the  First  (ward  with  largest  list)       $200  00 

"       Second         "         next     "  100  00 

. "       Third  "  "         "  100  00 

"       Fourth  "  "         "  5°  °° 

"       Fifth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Sixth  "  '•         "  50  00 

"       Seventh         "  "         *'  50  00 

"       Eighth  •'  "         "  50  00 

Ninth  "  "         "  50  00 

Tenth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Eleventh       "  "         "  25  00 

"       Twelfth         "  "         "  25  00 

"       Thirteenth    "  25  00 

"       Fourteenth  "  "         "  25  00 

"        Fifteenth       "  25  00 

"       Sixteenth      "  25  00 

"       Seventeenth"  25  00 

"       Eighteenth    "  25  00 

"       Nineteenth    "  25  00  , 

"       Twentieth     "  "         "  25  00 

Twenty  Cish  Premiums  for  Twenty  Libraries 

—ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Should  there  be  two  or  more  wards  having 
the  same  number  of  subscribers,  the  premiums 
will  be  given  to  those  having  paid  up  first. 

None  of  the  premiums  will  be  given  for  less 
than  TEN  subscribers.  Every  Ward  sending 
above  that  number  has  an  equil  and  good 
chance   of  getting   from   Twenty- five   to  Two 


hundred  dollars  in  cash,  with  which  to  buy  a 
library. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  books  through  this  office,  if  the  winning 
Associations  unite  and  prefer  it.  A  trade  dis- 
count can  be  obtained  by  purchasing  at  whole- 
sale and  the  $i,oco  thus  expended  will  secure 
about  $1,300  worth  of  books,  say  about  1500 
well  bound  volumes  of  standard  works. 

No  such  premiums  were  ever  offered  before. 
There  is  no  lottery  about  it,  but  every  subscriber 
gets  his  money's  worth  in  the  magazine  and 
contributes  something  towards  the  establishment 
of  twenty  libraries  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  the  people. 

We  confidently  solicit  the  aid  of  Bishops, 
Presidents  and  other  officers  of  Associations, 
and  all  well  wishers  of  the  M.  I.  A.,  in  making 
this  establishment  of  libraries  a  great  success. 

Price  of  subscription, $2. 00.  Including  binding 
and  postage,  $2  50.  This  also  pays  for  the  return 
of  the  bound  volume,  but  not  for  postage  on 
the  numbers  sent  to  be  bound. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.  Do  not 
wait  for  canvassing  agents. 

Send  in  your  numbers  of  Volume  Ten  to  be 
bound  at  once. 

Bound  Volume  Ten  now  ready.    Price,  $2.50. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft,  P.  O. 
money  order  or  note  or  registered  letter.  Frac- 
tions of  a  dollar  will  be  taken  in  two  and  five 
cent  stamps. 

Write  names  and  addresses  plainly. 

Address 

The  Contributor  Company, 
Herald  Building, 
P.  O.  Box  305.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Leading  Implement  Houge  of  Utah 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

OGDEN, 

LOGAN, 


£J<5W-4> 


Difeetops: 


Heber  J.  Grant, 
Joshua  F.  Grant, 
George  T.  Odell, 
William  W.  Riter, 
George  Romney, 


Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Francis  M.  Lyman, 
John  Henry  Smith, 
Charles  S.  Burton, 

Junius  F.  Wells, 


James  Sharp. 


management: 


JOSHUA  F.  GRANT,  Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.  T  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ED.  T.  WOOLLEY,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch. 

A.  G.  BARBER,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 


